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A Wisconsin State Teachers College 


ay This Summer Uh 


Wiscon SIN’S nine state teacher colleges are again 
offering special courses for teachers in connection with 
their summer sessions. Each college gives regular 
courses for rural, elementary and secondary teachers. 
Work may be done for credit toward a bachelor’s degree. 


Wisconsin’s State Teachers Colleges are located at: 


EAU CLAIRE 
LA CROSSE 
MILWAUKEE 
OSHKOSH 
PLATTEVILLE 
RIVER FALLS 

STEVENS POINT 

SUPERIOR | 

WHITEWATER 








Keep up with the profession by attending a Wisconsin State 
Teachers College this summer. Write for pamphlets and 
summer school catalogs. 


PRES. H. A. SCHOFIELD, Eau Claire PRES. GEORGE SNODGRASS, La Crosse 
PRES. FRANK E. BAKER, Milwaukee 
PRES. FORREST R. POLK, Oshkosh PRES. ASA M. ROYCE, Platteville 
PRES. J. H. AMES, River Falls 
PRES. F. S. HYER, Stevens Point PRES. J. D. HILL, Superior 
PRES. C. M. YODER, Whitewater 
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REMEMBER ... Say you read it in the JOURNAL! 
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iving Cost of Teachers Unchanged 


Carry Increased Financial Burdens 
45,000 Adults and Children Wholly or Partially De- 


pendent for Support Upon the Incomes of Wisconsin's 


Public School Teachers 


LIVING cost survey just completed by a committee of the Wisconsin Teach- 
A ers Association shows that living costs of teachers are no less than those 
of 1929, and that whatever savings have been effected through slight de- 
creases in the cost of clothing and food are more than offset by increased dona- 
tions to relief and private charities. 

The most amazing single bit of information from the survey is that emphasiz- 
ing the extent to which the public school teachers of this state are involved in 
relief and the support of the unemployed. In addition to an increase in cash dona- 
tions to public relief of from 74% to 92% over that of 1929, more than 25,000 
men, women and children, (other members of their families, relatives, and kin) 
in the state of Wisconsin are either wholly or partially dependent for support 
upon the public school teachers. Or putting it in another way 45,000 persons (in- 
cluding the teachers themselves) are wholly or partially dependent upon the in- 

















come of approximately 21,000 teachers in the state. This is an average of more 


than two persons per teacher’s income. 


Because of the general opinion that there is 
a marked decrease in the cost of living for 
teachers, and the acceptance of this opinion as 
a basis for cutting salaries, a committee of the 
Wisconsin Teachers Association, consisting of 
Miss Charlotte Kohn, Madison, chairman; Mrs. 
Hazel Campion, Madison; Miss Mary Fox, 
Middleton; C. A. Barfoot, Sheboygan; and 
Miss Florence Dodge, Madison; herewith pre- 
sents a summary of a survey that has just been 
completed. Questionnaires were sent out and 
3797 answers from rural school, village and 
city classroom teachers and administrators were 
received. The replies were classified into four 
groups: I—teachers in cities over 10,000 popu- 
lation ; II—teachers in cities between 5,000 and 
10,000 population; I1I—teachers in cities and 
villages under 5,000 population; and IV— 
teachers in rural communities. 

The figures have been sent to the editor of 
your local paper with the letter appearing be- 
low, and a copy of the article “Why Start Cut- 
ting Teachers’ Salaries?” which appeared in the 
March issue of the JOURNAL. We suggest that 
you also present them to your parent-teacher 
organizations and other citizens in your com- 
munity who are interested in your school. 

The letter to newspaper editors: 

“Many people, unthinkingly, accept the idea that 
Wisconsin teachers’ salaries can be cut 5%, 10%, 
or even more, without lowering the teacher’s stand- 
ard of living or undermining her morale and effi- 
ciency, and seriously affecting the schools of our 
children. In order to ascertain the facts, the Wiscon- 
sin Teachers Association sent questionnaires to ap- 


proximately 8,000 teachers in the state. The statistics 
from the 3797 answers have been carefully com- 
piled, and we feel sure after you have studied them 
you will see that any proposed cut of teacher salaries 
in your community would be unjust. 

“Please do not feel that the teachers of Wisconsin 
are militant in this matter; as a profession we have 
always gladly cooperated in all matters of community 
welfare. But facts are facts, and we want the men 
and women of Wisconsin—the fathers and mothers 
of the children we teach—to recognize the position 
of our profession. 

“It is the sincere belief of the Wisconsin Teachers 
Association that teacher salary cuts would be detri- 
mental to the best interests of the boys and girls of 
Wisconsin—the men and women who will guide the 
affairs of our state in years to come. Teaching ex- 
perience is a priceless possession, and every Wiscon- 
sin community should strive to maintain the present 
high standards of our public schools.” 


Group I—Cities Above 10,000 Population 
No. TEACHERS REPORTING—1345 
I. Home owners—230 or 17%. 

Taxes: 21 or 9% report average increase of 
15%; 99 or 43% report an average de- 
crease of 12%; and 110 or 48% report 
taxes the same as 1929. 

II. Tenants 

913 or 68% rent a house, apartment, or room. 

155 or 17% report average increase in rent of 
29% ; 96 or 11% report average decrease in 
rent of 32%; 662 or 72% report rent same 
as in 1929. 

Ill. 1. Church dues: 895 or 68% report church 
costs same as 1929; 405 or 31% report an 
average increase of 37%; and 13 or 1% 

report an average decrease of 28%. 
2. Subscriptions to unemployment: 102 or 8% 
report contributions same as in 1929; 1236 
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or 92% report an average increase of 80%; 
and 3 teachers report an average decrease 
of 21%. 

3. Charities: 314 or 26% report same donations 
as in 1929; 890 or 73% report an average 
increase of 8714%; and 8 or 1% report 
an average decrease of 50%. 

IV. 1. Clothing: 840 or 64% report that clothin 
costs remain same as in 1929. 75 or 6% 
report an average increase of 20%; and 390 
or 30% report an average decrease of 15%. 

2. Shoes: 1018 or 75% report the cost of shoes 
to be the same as in 1929; 73 or 5% re- 
port an average increase of 19%; and 268 
or 20% report an average decrease of 13%. 

3. Board: 891 or 71% report the cost of board 
to be same as in 1929; 121 or 10% report 
an average increase of 29%; and 242 or 
19% report an average decrease of 1014%. 

4. Amusements: 929 or 71% report that amuse- 
ment costs are the same as in 1929; 41 or 
3% report an average increase of 21%; 
and 325 or 25% report an average decrease 
of 24%. 

Of the teachers reporting 1011 or 75% are sup- 
porting, either wholly or partially, 1603 adults and 
children. 

Also, 1274 or 95% report that they spend an aver- 
age of 751/4% of their salary in the community in 
which it is earned. 


Group II—Cities Between 5,000 and 10,000 


No. TEACHERS REPORTING—254 
I. Home owners—50 or 20%. 
Taxes: 22 or 44% report taxes same as in 
1929; 6 or 12% report average increase of 
17%; and 22 or 44% report average de- 
crease of 16%. 
II. Tenants 
186 or 73% rent a house, apartment, or room. 
154 or 83% report same rent as in 1929; 23 
or 12% report an average increase of 25%; 
and 9 or 5% report an average decrease of 
12%. 


III. 1. Church dues: 185 or 72% report church costs 
same as in 1929; 68 or 27% report an 
average increase of 27%; and 1 teacher re- 
ports a decrease of 50%. 

2. Subscriptions to unemployment: 26 or 11% 
report same amount as in 1929; 200 or 
88% report an average increase of 89%; 
and 2 teachers report a slight decrease. 

3. Charities: 80 or 35% report no change over 
1929; 151 or 65% report an average in- 
crease of 68%; and no one reported de- 
creases, 


IV. 1. Clothing: 165 or 65% report no change over 
1929; 15 or 6% report an average in- 
crease of 27%; and 75 or 29% report an 
average decrease of 12%. 

2. Shoes: 202 or 79% report no change over 
1929; 11 or 4% report an average in- 
crease of 19%; and 42 or 16% report an 
average decrease of 11%. 

3. Board: 187 or 77% report no change over 
1929; 10 or 4% report an average in- 
crease of 28%; and 45 or 19% report an 
average decrease of 11%. 

. Amusements: 181 or 73% report no change 

over 1929; 5 or 2% report an average in- 

crease of 18%; and 63 or 25% report an 

average decrease of 18%. 





Of the teachers reporting 183 or 72% are sup. 
porting, either wholly or partially, 273 adults and 
children. 

Also, of the number reporting 240 or 94% report 
that they spend an average of 75% of their salary in 
the community in which it is earned. 


Group III—Cities and Villages Below 5,000 


No. TEACHERS REPORTING—1386 
I. Home owners—226 or 16%. 

Taxes: 88 or 39% report no change over 
1929; 38 or 17% report an average increase 
of 10%; and 100 or 40% report an aver- 
age decrease of 13%. 

II. Tenants 

878 or 63% rent a house, apartment, or room. 

708 or 81% report no change in rent over 
1929; 124 or 14% report an average in- 
crease of 23%; and 46 or 5% report an 
average decrease of 20%. 

Ill. 1. Church dues: 1128 or 81% report no change 
over 1929; 267 or 19% report average in- 
crease of 28%; and 6 teachers report aver- 
age decrease of 36%. 

2. Subscriptions to unemployment: 228 or 25% 
report no change over 1929; 670 or 74% 
report average increase of 63%; and 2 
teachers report an average decrease of 6%. 

3. Charities: 490 or 49% report no change over 
1929; 512 or 51% report an average in- 
crease of 74%; and 4 teachers report an 
average decrease of 30%. 

IV. 1. Clothing: 806 or 59% report no change over 
1929; 85 or 6% report an average increase 
of 31%; and 479 or 35% report an aver- 
age decrease of 12%. 

2. Shoes: 992 or 72% report no change in 
prices; 93 or 7% report an average increase 
of 24%; and 284 or 21% report an aver- 
age decrease of 13%. 

3. Board: 935 or 74% report no change; 131 or 
10% report an average increase of 22%; 
and 196 or 16% report an average decrease 
of 28%. 

4. Amusements: 1026 or 79% report no change 
over 1929; 62 or 5% report an average in- 
crease of 29%; and 219 or 17% report an 
average decrease of 19%. 

Of the teachers reporting, 1013 or 73% are sup- 
porting, wholly or partially, 1518 adults and children. 

Also, of the number reporting, 1298 or 94% te- 
port that they spend an average of 59% of their 
salary in the community in which it is earned. 


Group IV—Rural Communities 


No. TEACHERS REPORTING—812 
I. Home owners—122 or 15%. 
Taxes: 50 or 42% report no change; 11 or 
9% report an average increase of 20%; 
and 61 or 50% report an average decrease 
of 20%. 
II. Tenants 
240 or 30% rent a house, apartment, or room. 
(450 of those reporting did not. state 
whether home owner or renter) 
195 or 81% report no change over 1929; 28 
or 12% report an average increase of 14%; 
and 17 or 7% report an average decrease of 
13%. 
III. 1. Church dues: 598 or 78% report no change 
over 1929; 160 or 21% report an average 
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increase of 37%; and 6 or 1% report an 
average decrease of 8%. 

2. Subscriptions to unemployment: 53 or 19% 
report no change over 1929; 230 or 80% 
report an average increase of 36%; and 3 
or 1% report an average decrease of 100%. 

3. Charities: 289 or 60% report no change over 
1929; 181 or 38% report an average in- 
crease of 31%; and 9 or 2% report an av- 
erage decrease of 15%. 

IV. 1. Clothing: 466 or 56% report no change over 
1929; 129 or 16% report an average in- 
crease of 19%; 234 or 28% report an 
average decrease of 35%. 

2. Shoes: 545 or 67% report no change over 
1929; 116 or 14% report an average in- 
crease of 19%; and 154 or 19% report an 
average decrease of 15%. 

3. Board: 598 or 75% report no change over 
1929; 108 or 14% report an average in- 
crease of 24%; and 90 or 11% report an 
average decrease of 13%. 


4. Dental charges: 543 or 


percentage of increase in subscriptions for re- 
lief of from 63% to 89%. Teachers have also 
increased their contributions to private chari- 
ties many fold over 1929. In hundreds of 
cases teachers are providing food and cloth- 
ing for children in their schools. 


The survey shows that while a large per cent 
of teachers pay approximately the same for 
church dues as in 1929, from 19% to 31% of 
the teachers show average increases in church 
contributions of from 21% to 37%. 

While a small percentage report slight de- 
creases in the cost of clothing, shoes, and board, 
a small number report an increase, and the 
great majority report no change over 1929. 
The same applies to taxes paid by home own- 
ers, and rents paid by tenants. Hundreds of 
answers report that the cost of quality clothing 
has not changed. 


Practically all teachers 
report no decrease in 











69% report no 
change over 1929; 
211 or 27% report 
an average increase 
of 29%; and 38 or 
4% report an aver- 
age decrease of 36%. 
5. Amusements: 526 or schedule. 
69% report no 
change over 1929; 
76 or 10% report 
an average increase 
of 30%; and 158 or 
21% report an aver- 
age decrease of 16%. 


Of the teachers reporting, 
556 or 68% are supporting, 
either wholly or partially, 
1005 adults and children. 


Also of the number re- 
porting, 703 or 87% report 
that they spend an average of 
35% of their salary in the 


“The Board of Education here 
in Manitowoc has re-elected 
teachers for next year maintain- tions, insurance premi- 
ing the salary schedule, which i 
means that the normal increases 
were granted as provided in the 


However, the re-elections were 
upon the condition that the Board 
of Education reserved the right ers. 
to request donations of the teach- 
ers in amounts not to exceed 10% 
of their next year’s salaries, if 
conditions in September 1932 war- 
ranted such a request. If these 
requests are made the Board of 
Education will meet with the 
teachers in September and mu- 
tually they will agree upon the 
percentage to be donated.” 


Hugh S. Bonar, City Supt. 


laundry, dental services, 
medical fees, costs of 
glasses, summer _ school 
fees, magazine subscrip- 


ums, cost of professional 
books, car fare (although 
many report an increase 
in cost of gasoline), lec- 
tures, and other expenses 
that are peculiar to the 
living expenses of teach- 


Out of the entire num- 
ber of teachers reporting, 
2763 or 73% report that 
4399 adults and children 
(other members of the 
family or relatives) are 
wholly or partially de- 
pendent upon them for 
support. Using this as a 
basis, approximately 
45,000 men, women and 











community in which it is 
earned. 


General Conclusions 


N THE whole the living costs of teachers 
seem to be practically unchanged over 
that of 1929. Whatever savings have been 
effected through decreased costs of clothing 
and board are more than off-set by increased 
donations to relief and charity subscriptions. It 
is evident that decrease in cost of food stuffs 
has not yet reached the boarding houses. It is 
also evident that the failure to decrease taxes 
has resulted in room and house rents remaining 
approximately the same as in 1929. 
Contributions by teachers to relief and to 
personal charities are many times that of 1929. 
From 74% to 92% of the teachers report a 


children are either wholly 
or partially dependent for support upon the 
income of the public school teachers of the 
state. 

Out of 2556 reporting, 2477 teachers state 
that other municipal employees in the com- 
munities in which they live are receiving the 
same or larger salaries than in 1929. It ap- 
pears that salaries of other municipal employees 
have not been decreased. Teachers are as will- 
ing as any other group of citizens to share the 
responsibilities of the depression, but there is 
no good reason why their salaries should be 
curtailed, at least before the salaries of other 
municipal employees. 


Many teachers have been burdened with ex- 
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tra expense because of unemployment in the 
family. In many instances wives are teaching 
because the husband is out of work. 


A very large per cent of teachers report all 
savings tied up and considerable losses through 
bank failures. 

The following comment is representative of 
a large number of teachers—''Formerly able to 
supplant salary by summer work. Now it is im- 
possible to get summer employment.” 

A very large number report that they are 
either helping to pay the taxes of parents, 
sisters, brothers, or friends, or are paying 


them entirely because the family is not able 
to do so. 


Typical comments “It took a generation to 
achieve the protection of a suitable schedule. 
Had we received increases commensurate with 
rising costs of living in the fat years, we could 
withstand a reduction now during the lean 
years.” 

“Growing families cost more each year for 
all the necessities of life.” 


To Cut Salaries Now Will Make Pro- 
fessional Improvement a Luxury 


VEN under the present trying times, teach- 

ers’ salaries are still low when compared 
with the importance of the position that teach- 
ers are required to fill in the fundamental in- 
stitution of American society. 

Teachers’ salaries were among the last to be 
advanced to a higher level in the period be- 
tween 1914 and 1922. In fact they lagged three 
years behind the average and should not now 
be among the first to be reduced. 


The qualifications required of teachers in the 
public schools have been on a steady increase 
since 1914 until at present the professional re- 
quirements are almost twice what they were in 
1914. Since in practically all other salaried po- 
sitions, qualifications for these positions have 
remained the same, the rise in teachers’ sal- 
aries is due rather to a higher type of service 
than to a change in economic level. 

The schools are at present entering a new in- 
dividualized philosophy of education. This new 
type of education will render a much higher 
type of educational service and at the same 
time will require a higher type of teaching 
talent. This means that future teachers will 
have to be more carefully selected and receive 
a better and more extended training. Any sal- 
ary decrease under these circumstances would 
materially interfere with a much desired social 
progress. 

Teachers’ salaries were among the last to 
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be advanced to a higher level in the period 
between 1914 and 1922. In fact they lagged 
three years behind the average and should 
not now be among the first to be reduced. 

Superficial figures on supply and demand are 
not a fair criterion upon which to base teach- 
ers’ salaries. A good teacher is a valuable asset 
in any community, while a poor teacher may be 
just a liability. The higher salaried teacher may 
be the cheapest and the cheapest the more ex- 
pensive in the end. There is one irreducible 
minimum for effective education. That one 
basic requirement is competent teaching. Such 
service can be expected only from men and 
women of broad training and high personal 
qualities. If they are not present in the school 
room, the most important single element of 
educational efficiency is lost. Retrenchment in 
teachers’ salaries tends ultimately to drive out 
the better teachers and to retain the less 
efficient. 

In communities where the financial situation, 
due to delinquent taxes and other causes, is 
such that temporary cuts in teachers’ salaries 
are necessary, no group of citizens, we believe, 
will be more willing to cooperate with city 
authorities than the public school teachers. But 
we also believe that to cut salaries on the gen- 
eral theory that “others are doing it” is a 
weak and defenseless policy. Where reductions 
must be made, great care should be exercised 
so that there will be the least possible curtail- 
ment of educational advantages. Hasty reduc- 
tions may do harm to education of children 
which can never be overcome. Boys and girls 
in school now are entitled to their opportuni- 
ties to secure education. Whatever is eliminated 
for them at this time may be lost forever. 

We believe that boards of education in 
Wisconsin are doing and will do their best to 
maintain teachers’ salaries on the present 
level, which will insure them a high class of 


professional service, for the welfare of their 
boys and girls is vitally concerned. 


S we go to press we have learned of the 
following places which have decided to 
maintain present salaries for next year: 


Appleton, La Crosse, Madison (schedule 
maintained, one week less school), Manitowoc 
(schedule maintained; see item elsewhere), 
Waukesha, Green Bay, Milwaukee, Menasha, 
Monroe, Stoughton, Mt. Horeb, Lake Mills 
(substantially, some adjustments), Lake Ge- 
neva, Fox Lake, (some adjustments), Palmyra, 
Marion (some adjustments, few higher), Pesh- 
tigo, Kewaskum (2 adjustments, higher), Hor- 
tonville, Wrightstown, Wausaukee, Colfax, 
Hudson, Alma Center, Altoona, Drummond, 
Whitewater, Eagle River, East Troy, Gleason, 
Loyal, New London, Phelps, Platteville, 
Spooner, Wisconsin Rapids and Shorewood. 
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Some 


Educational ED ineielles 


underlying the 


4-F 


Program 


T. L. Bewick 
Department of Agriculture 
University of Wisconsin 


The 4-H movement is steadily growing in 
Wisconsin, and its leaders are conscious of the 
great possibilities of co-ordinating the work of 
the club and the work of the school. In this 
second article Mr. Bewick gives us a picture of 
the 4-H movement in Wisconsin, today. 














. 4-H Clubs as they are now organized 
constitute a part of the National and 
State Agricultural Extension System. They 
are supported by Federal, State and local funds 
for the purpose of teaching better practices in 
agriculture and home making. Every state in 
the Union now heads up its 4-H program in a 
regularly established Club Department con- 
nected with its Agricultural College with paid 
specialists who aid in the organization and di- 
recting of its program. The club work has be- 
come a major project of the Extension Agent's 
program in every county where such agents are 
employed but it is generally acknowledged that 
the life and energy that keeps this organization 
effective is supplied by the boys and girls 
themselves together with an army of volunteer 
leaders, 

At the close of the year 1931, Wisconsin 
4-H Club work had an enrollment of 31,834 
tural boys and girls. These young people were 
organized in 2,017 different 4-H clubs located 
in every county of the state. 

These 2,017 clubs are under the leadership 
of 3,134 volunteer leaders, who cooperate with 
the state leaders and the University Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in arranging club pro- 
grams. All 4-H clubs in Wisconsin are actively 
engaged in demonstration work and individual 
agricultural and home economics projects. Last 
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16,012 Home Ec. Projects Last Year 


year 4-H club members completed 21,798 agri- 
cultural projects and 16,012 home economic 
projects. 

Government authorities at Washington, 
D. C., announce the enrollment of 4-H Club 
members in the United States as approximately 
856,000. This organization or similar ones pat- 
terned after the work in this country have been 
established in a number of foreign countries, 
many of which have adopted the same insig- 
nia, motto, pledge and creed as is used by the 
4-H clubs in America. There is little doubt 
but that this movement will ere long become 
an organization of world wide importance. In 
fact, international conferences are already be- 
ing held which aim at a unification of the 
plans for carrying on 4-H Club work in other 
countries and many foreign governments have 
sent delegations to the United States to study 
first hand this ‘‘Made in America” form of 
education. And why shouldn't it become world- 
wide in scope? Its plan of organization is sound 
educationally. It is a “learn to do by doing” 
process dealing with the very practical and vital 
experiences of every day life. It is based on 
work to be done on the farm or in the home 
worthy of the time and effort of a youth dur- 
ing his busy years of preparation for life’s 
work. None of the many youth movements of 
the present day including 4-H Club work (and 
it is estimated that there are approximately 
200) should be permitted to jam the already 
overloaded program of a child’s life unless it 
has something extraordinary in training the 
mind to think more clearly, the hand to act 
more skillfully, the body to become more phys- 
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Rubbing Down Bossie for the County Fair... 


ically fit or the heart to be more happy. 4-H 
Club work attempts to emphasize all of these 
things. How well it is succeeding is indicated 
by the phenomenal growth it has had since 
its inception in 1914. 

What then are some of the fundamental 
principles underlying this 4-H program that 
have brought it into favor with parent and 
teacher, business man and statesman? A few 


may be suggested which 


it will be observed are 
educationally wise and 
pedagogically sound— 


(a) 


(b 


~— 


(c) 


(d 


(e 


) 


~~ 


(f) 


(g 


(h 


(i 


—_ 
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~— 


This job of work or business project is closely 
tied up with the home farm or the farm home, 
and provides a most excellent opportunity for a 
father-son or a mother-daughter relationship, 
even a partnership, that is not easily obtainable 
in any other way. 

It is a job that demands daily contact or regu- 
larity of attention. This daily contact is in keep. 
ing with the pedagogical maxim that “we learn 
to love the things we do most often.” 

It demands careful study in planning the pro- 
gram and careful thought and management to 
obtain the best results. 

It provides a good time and plenty of play 
through group activities which leads to better 
cooperation and to social opportunities not too 
often available in rural communities. 

No 4-H program properly planned is super- 
imposed on its boys and girls. It is entirely a 
voluntary program devised and carried out of 
their own initiative guided of course by group 
deliberations and adult advice. This develops 
fair dealings with each other as well as initia- 
tive, self-reliance and dependability. 

4-H Club work exercises the many normal in- 
stincts inherent in every child, namely: to play, 
to build, to nurture, to create, to compete, to 
fight and to congregate. 

Club work makes little appeal to the idle but 
presents a challenge to the busy active red- 
blooded youth who naturally seeks a way to 
prove his worth before his associates. 

Lastly it stands for the equal training of the 
head, heart, hand and health without duplica- 
tion of the program of work of any other edu- 
cational system. In fact, it can and should be 
used to reinforce the work of our public schools. 
While its program is designed primarily for the 
youth out of school, statistics show that 90% 
of its membership are in school and that it aids 
and encourages youth to take advantage of every 
opportunity to prepare himself for a life of 
service and efficiency. 





Club work is based 
on a definite job of 
work—a business 
project capable of 
some financial profit 
if properly handled. 
A project on which a 
business record must 
be kept and in which 
ownership and self 
management make a 
marvelous appeal. 
Children like to work 
and they love to take 
on responsibility. 
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The 4-H program therefore is primarily edu- 
cational and we hope it may merit in part at 
least the very favorable comment which ap- 

eared in an early issue of the Journal of the 
National Educational Association of 1929 when 
it said, ‘“Would you see education at its best? 
Make the acquaintance of the 4-H Club work. 
Children understand 4-H club projects because 
they are built in the life around them. Test 
these 4-H projects by each of the seven car- 
dinal objectives of education and they have 
something to contribute at every point. They 
integrate these objectives in an unusually effec- 


tive way. By assuming responsibility and carry- 
ing out a plan that requires regular habits over 
a considerable period of time, the child de- 
velops character. These are genuine values. 
They suggest to our ovet-verbalized schools a 
lesson without which no teacher ever really 
succeeds—that education is guided growth— 
that growth involves the whole life of the child 
and the whole life of the community—that the 
best teachers must be integraters of all that is 
good, seeking every way to make contacts be- 
-ween the child’s awakening interest and the 
home and the community around him.” 








lke Myth 


of “Hiawatha 


N THE Library of Congress in Washington 
among a collection of letters of American 
authors is one that makes quite clear the 
source of Longfellow’s famous Indian 

“The Song of Hiawatha.” The letter is dated 
Cambridge, December 14, 1855, and is di- 
rected to Henry Schoolcraft. The letter is, of 
course, in longhand and in the strikingly regu- 
lar handwriting of Longfellow. He said— 
“Dear Sir: I send you by today’s mail a copy 
of “The Song of Hiawatha,” a poem founded 
upon Indian legends, which I beg you to ac- 
= as a token of my great regard and in 
acknowledgment of my obligations to you, for 
without your books I could not have written 
mine. If you have time to look over ‘“Hia- 
watha,” you will find that I have adhered faith- 
fully to the old myths, and you will be amused 
to hear that a critic in the National Intelli- 
gencer accuses me of drawing many of these 
legends from the Finnish poem “Kalevala.” 
Any criticisms or suggestions from you I 
should value highly. Yours faithfully, Henry W. 
Longfellow.” 

The books to which Longfellow refers are 
three large volumes called “Algic Researches” 
and one named “The American Indians,” 
written by Henry Schoolcraft who was then 
living in Washington, D. C. For many years 
he had been active among the Indians in north- 
ern Wisconsin, northwestern Minnesota, and 
upper Michigan, largely in the area inhabited 
by the Chippewa. His wife was a granddaugh- 
ter of a famous Chippewa chieftain and through 
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* Second of a series of articles on Wisconsin Lit- 
erature. 


E. G. Doudna 


her he received a great deal of the material 
embodied in his many books. Let us go back 
to the grandfather of Mrs. Schoolcraft and we 
can get a better picture of the origin of the 
material which, worked over by a poet with 
much poetic license, has made this great poem 
of Hiawatha the best picture we have in Ameri- 
can literature of the imaginative life of the 
Indian. 

The Chippewa Indians had come to Wis- 
consin some time previous to the landing of 
Jean Nicolet at Green Bay in 1634. With the 
Potawatomi and the Ottawa they formed a 
loose confederacy know as “The Nation of 
the Three Fires.”” They occupied as their home 
the triangle bounded by the Mississippi River, 
the Chippewa River, and Lake Superior. They 
were constantly at war with the Sioux Indians 
west of the Mississippi, and many famous bat- 
tles took place between the Chippewa and the 
Sioux. 


Wabogeeg, the Great Leader 


ABOUT the year 1747, a Chippewa was 

born, the son of a chieftain who had 
fought under Montcalm at Quebec and who 
was a warm friend of the French. The young 
Indian was named Wabogeeg, ‘The White 
Fisher.” According to the traditions of the 
Chippewa he was a most precocious youth and 
early had acquired all of the Indian legendary 
lore. Although most of his people were short, 
the White Fisher at manhood was six feet, six 
inches in height. He had full, piercing, black 
eyes, and a clear and well tuned voice. He 
spoke with grace and fluency, and at times 
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rose to the heights of poetry. Many legends 
grew up about his tremendous strength, his ex- 
pertness as a warrior, his influence with the In- 
dians, and his capacity as a leader. When he 
was about 22 years of age, he was made war 
chief and in a tremendous battle fought near 
St. Croix Falls, he defeated the Sioux and their 
allies, the Fox, in one of the most bloody 
struggles of Indian warfare. He lost a large 
number of his warriors and was severely 
wounded himself. When the battle was over 
the Chippewa were undisputed possessors of 
the hunting grounds which they loved. Going 
back to Madeline Island where he had his camp 
he built himself a new home 10 fathoms long 
and guarded by two rows of posts. On a totem 
pole before the door was a carved bear. In 
celebration of the victory over the Sioux he 
composed a poem which was later set down by 
his granddaughter, Mrs. Schoolcraft. 

The White Fisher was twice married—one 
child was born to his first marriage, six to his 
second. He died in 1793 of that plague of the 
Indians, tuberculosis. 


A White Man Comes on the Stage 


\\/HEN his oldest daughter was about eigh- 

teen, a young Irishman of noble birth, 
John Johnson, came into the Bayfield area to 
get a fresh start in life, lured there by the 
magic of the fur trade. Johnson belonged to 
one of the greatest families of Ireland. He had 
grown up in luxury and was surrounded by 
every element of culture, when, at the age of 
twenty-seven, he found his inheritance swept 
from, him through no fault of his own. He 
came to Montreal in 1790, to engage in the 
fur trade. Here he heard stories about the 
wealth to be obtained on the southern shores 
of Lake Superior and the following summer 
found him at Madeline Island. Here he met 
the youngest daughter of the White Fisher, a 
beautiful girl of eighteen, and promptly fell in 
love with her. When he asked the chieftain for 
her hand in marriage, the old man said to him 
“White man, your customs are not our cus- 
toms. You white men desire our women, you 
marry them, and when they cease to please 
your eye you say they are not your wives and 
you forsake them. Return, my young fellow, 
with your load of skins to Montreal, and then 
if the women of the Paleface do not put my 
child out of your mind return hither in the 
spring and we will talk further. She is young 
and she can wait.” 

The following spring Johnson returned, 
proved his sincerity, finally conquered her ter- 
ror of him, and for thirty-six years she was his 
faithful wife. She had remarkable influence 
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over the white people and on more than one 
occasion saved them from disaster. Mr. and 
Mrs. Johnson were the parents of eight un- 
usual children. One of the daughters, Jane, 
became the wife of Henry Schoolcraft. Mrs. 
Schoolcraft had a decided: flair for writing and 
her father had given her the best he could. 
He had taken her on a trip to Europe and 
when an English duchess desired to adopt her 
Johnson said that he had married an American 
princess and he must return with her to her 
mother. Both before and after her marriage, 
Mrs. Schoolcraft was an ardent student of the 
history, languages, customs, religions, tradi- 
tions, and myths of the Indians. Her intimate 
and sympathetic knowledge of her mother's 
people made her most helpful to her husband 
in his studies of Indian life. 


Schoolcraft’s Contributions 


|t WOULD be interesting at this point to 
pick up the story of Schoolcraft, his discov- 

ery of the source of the Mississippi, his con- 
sultations with the historical Bancroft, his sci- 
entific work. His thirty volumes are still a 
source of wonder to modern students although 
many of his theories and deductions have long 
since been discarded. For our purpose it is 
enough to know that his work furnished the 
major portion of those 

“Legends and traditions 

With the odor of the forest 

With the dew and damp of meadows” 
that have been immortalized by Longfellow. 
For here he found the culture myths which are 
the foundation of his poem. 

Longfellow began his poem in 1854 and it 
was November of 1855 when the first copies 
came from the press, and it must have been 
one of these that he sent to Schoolcraft. 

Chippewa legends are told of a demigod 
Manabozho, although Longfellow chose a more 
musical name from the Iroquois. Hiawatha 
was a chieftain who lived in America about 
the time the Anglo-Saxons were settling in 
England. Many other liberties are taken by the 
poet and the love story of Hiawatha and Min- 
nehaha was entirely his invention. The poem 
is probably our nearest approach to an Ameti- 
can epic and it is worth while to know how 
much of it came out of the rich folk-lore of 
Wisconsin Indian life now beginning to be 
studied as it deserves. There is still a wealth 
of material waiting for some future poet to 
weave into another epic of the cultural life 
which grew up in the ees when the ‘“‘circling 
smoke of wigwams” had not yet been driven 
away by the belching smokestacks of modern 
industrial life. 
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Three Kinds of 
Bad Punishment » » » 


HERE are some 





Garry Cleveland Myers 


justice clearly has 








bad kinds of —— 


= miscarried, as the 





punishment in 
school. Let us look 
at three of them. 
~ Often a whole 
classroom of chil- 
dren are punished 
for the misdeeds of 
one or two. The 
teacher knows that 
some pupils have 
transgressed, have 
committed an of- 
fense. To make sure 
all the offenders are 
punished, she keeps 
the whole room of 


INCORRIGIBLE 


By Burgess Johnson 
I guess I’m bad as I can be 
’Cause after uncle found and yanked me 
Out of that old apple tree, 
And after dad came home and spanked me 
And while my teacher told me things 
About the narrow path of duty, 
And how an education brings 
The only true joy and beauty, 
And while she said she didn’t doubt 
They’d wasted all the good they’d taught me. 
I had to grin, to think about 
The fun I had before they caught me. 


child sees it. 

As nearly as pos- 
sible, let each child 
suffer from his own 
wrongs. By mere 
force of circum- 
stances other chil- 
dren have to suffer 
too. Why impose 
added punishment 
upon the innocent? 
Surely it is better 
that individual 
wrongdoers go free 
than that those who 
are innocent should 











pupils in after 
school, or all the 
children are denied some privilege. It is easy 
for her to administer this punishment. She is 
relieved of the task of attempting to discover 
the specific offenders. The innocent children 
have it impressed upon them as members of a 
group that they must bear the burden of the 
wrongs of other members of their group. Ac- 
cordingly they are trained in group conscious- 
ness. They acquire a feeling of responsibility 
for the behavior of the group.. They, therefore, 
will feel impelled to report offenders. Such are 
the virtues of this sort of punishment as pic- 
tured by some pedagogues. 

Those who defend such punishment as a 
means to motivate the pupil to report delin- 
quent comrades, are thinking in terms of con- 
venience to the teacher. Any scheme which 
seems to make it easy for her to get immediate 
results, she is likely to employ. But if she 
trains in tattling, she is building up more 
trouble for herself. Surely she is doing harm 
to the character and personality of the child. 

Children have a reliable sense of what is fair 
and just. No group of normal children can be 
led to accept as right a scheme of discipline 
which makes the whole class suffer when one 
or several children misbehave. Of course chil- 
dren learn all too soon that the misconduct of 
any child within a group causes the whole 
group annoyance of some sort—causes the 
whole group to suffer. Nevertheless, when some 
formal punishment is inflicted upon the group, 
which is designed primarily for one or more 
offenders of the group not exactly apprehended, 


be punished arbi- 
trarily with the 
guilty. Suppose you were a bootlegger and sup- 
pose the police knew there lived a bootlegger 
on your street but could not ascertain who the 
particular person is. Would that warrant the 
police department to put all the people on your 
street in prison or to fine all of them in accord- 
ance with a punishment prescribed by law for 
bootleggers? No police force is assigned such 
autocratic power. Only teachers seem to have it. 
Certainly a good many of them exercise this 
power and inflict this kind of punishment upon 
the innocent. 


Learning lessons, or repeating some formal 
school activity, is also often employed as pun- 
ishment of pupils. Children are kept in after 
school to study spelling, or biology, or arith- 
metic as a penalty for a bad recitation in this 
subject during the day. Or they may be as- 
signed an extra hour in the study hall for some 
misconduct. When children are so punished 
the teacher kills two birds with one stone. She 
makes the misdeed of failure painful and at the 
same time makes the children learn something! 
So many a teacher seems to believe. No doubt 
about the painful contribution to the failure 
which already had been painful. Occasionally a 
little may be learned at such times. But even 
if the child, kept in after school to study as 
punishment, does learn a small amount then, 
as measured by mechanical response, he really 
is losing more than he learns. For he is build- 
ing up a distaste for the subject studied at the 
time. Such distaste makes future learning more 
difficult and its forgetting easier. Psychologists 
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have pretty clearly demonstrated that facts 
<i during unpleasant emotional attitudes 
tend to slip away. 

The lesson or the subject studied as punish- 
ment becomes itself less attractive as a result 
of the punishment association. It may even 
grow to be repellant. So also the teacher who 
administers the punishment will store the un- 
pleasantness in the pupil’s memory and attitude 
toward her. 


There, indeed, may be times when a teacher 
would be justified in keeping one or several 
known offenders in after school. If she does, 
let them sit and do nothing and not be allowed 
to engage in any mental or physical activity. 


Too Much Individual 


|N OUR efforts to become idealistic we have 
placed before the average teacher an impos- 


Any teacher 
who so be- 
friends the pu- 
pil and stimu- 
lates his wish to 
learn that he 
will choose to 
linger after 
school to get ex- 
tra help from 
her, does a great 
deal of good for 
the child. But if 
she coerces him 
to stay after 











A Scientific Lullaby 


G O TO sleep, darling! Sweet peace to your soul! 


Mother will pray for your motor control, 
Check up statistics on mental hygiene; 
Look at your brain through an X-ray machine. 
Hush-a-bye, darling; it’s mother’s ambition 
To get your reflexes into condition. 

Mother is wise to the new sociology, 
Psychoanalysis, endoctrinology, 

She’d sing to you, but the psychologists, 
Pre-school authorities, learned biologists, 
Ban lullabies for the kids of the nation 
Lest you develop the mother-fixation. 

Make your good-night scientific and formal— 
Experts say kissing will make you subnormal! 


sible objective. 
We have told 
her she must 
reach every 
child. A few 
teachers have. 
All praise to 
them! Others 
have tried vali- 
antly but have 
paid too big a 
price and they 
have exacted too 
great loss in 
time, in learn- 





school to work 
at books for 
punishment she 


Angels are watching o’er each nerve and gland— 
Hush-a-bye, lullaby—ain’t science grand? 
—Dorothy Ashby Pownall 


ing, and in hap- 
piness from the 
other children. 





almost always 


Let us go on 








does him harm. 


Some Form of Discipline Needed 


UT shall the teacher have no way to make 

misbehavior painful? Has she no way to 
discipline the child who is a nuisance in the 
group? She deserves our sympathy. She, like 
the pupils, is told the many things she should 
not do. All the while she may know that there 
ate children in her room who are social nui- 
sances, children who are hindering the work of 
other children and who constantly are distract- 
ing her and impairing her efficiency. Too long 
we have exposed her to such annoyance. Too 
long we have made of the teacher impossible 
demands. 

Let the teacher have means of denying chil- 
dren who are constant nuisances, from the privi- 
leges of the group. Let there be et a 
place where such persistent and costly offenders 
can sit for good long periods of time, where 
they are not allowed to participate in any- 
thing, where they must do nothing. In almost 
every school building, particularly in the upper 
grades, there are some such school nuisances 
who are exacting from the teacher and other 
children a tremendous toll. 


studying every 
child, doing all we can to reach him as an in- 
dividual but in our attempt let us not lose per- 
spective. Let us maintain common sense. Let 
us keep in mind the welfare of the group. 


Another kind of bad punishment is sending 
pupils to the principal. In some schools the 
principal is held up before the pupils as a kind 
of ogre. Even parents may warn their children 
not to be bad enough to be sent to the office. 


“Go To The Office!” 

HERE are some cases of discipline which, 

perhaps, should be handled by the principal. 
Some children seem to need the suggestion of 
the “office” to impress them with the fact that 
there is authority. A teacher may not know 
what else to do in some emergencies. Never- 
theless, this form of punishment ought to be 
rare. To offset its ill effect, let the teacher fre- 
quently send to the principal pupils who have 
been particularly diligent, or who have made 
marked improvement in school achievement or 


in conduct. 
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Education and the 


Nation's Progress » » » 


T WAS Abraham Lincoln in his immortal 

Gettysburg address who gave us in briefest 

compass the clearest picture of the American 
ideal. “Four score and seven years ago,” he be- 
gan, “our fathers brought forth on this con- 
tinent, a new nation, conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal.” To give liberty, life and the 
pursuit of happiness for all, the guaranties of 
personal security and the rights to private prop- 
erty were written into our federal and state 
constitutions and were woven into the fabric of 
our national life. To realize the equality of 
man our government was so made that all men 
were given equal rights in the selection of offi- 
cials, in the determina- 


William F. Russell 


A Challenge to 


Education in a Democracy 


engaged in a great civil war, testing whether 
that nation or any nation so conceived and so 
dedicated, can long endure.” A great question 
of equality was at issue; and we know how 
long and bitter was the struggle. But before 
that date and long after that time America was 
engaged in another great war, a war waged by 
private citizens, by legislators, by school board 
members, and by school masters— a war waged 
with ignorance, with employers of labor, with 

ptivate interests; a war 





tion of policy; and all »— 


———-———— __ to devise and build that 





stood upon the level 
without favor before 
the law. The Fathers 
did not believe that we 
were equal in height or 
weight, healthor 
brains; but they wanted 
equality of class; and in 
md they hoped for 
the day to come in the 
United States when the 
possible _— influ- 
ence and service of a 


boy or girl would de- 


un-American.” 








pend neither upon the —— —————————— 


wealth of the father or 

the favored position of the family, but only 
upon his own individual ability, integrity and 
zeal. The Fathers of our country wanted op- 
portunity to be equal to all. 

The Constitution could not secure this. Laws 
would not bring it to pass. It was possible 
only in a system of education, supported from 
the primary grades to the university at public 
expense, free and open equally to all boys and 
gitls. Horace Mann and Henry Barnard, De 
Witt Clinton and Gideon Hawley built up the 
early state systems of schools not only to teach 
people the three R’s, not only to develop a pa- 
triotic and enlightened electorate; but also in 
order to strike off the chains of ancestry and to 
open the door of opportunity to every Ameti- 
can child. This was what was meant by ‘‘dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are cre- 
ated equal,” 

Lincoln’s next sentence was: ‘Now we are 


- “If America means anything, it means 
that the individual shall have secured to 
him his inalienable right to develop- 
ment through education of whatever tal- 
ent he may have been endowed with, 
regardless of the quality or the quan- 
tity of the endowment. There can be no 
other meaning to education in a democ- 
racy. Any kind of aristocracy, even an 
intellectual aristocracy, meaning the se- 
lection for higher training of a certain 
-type of mental ability, is snobbish and 


open door to opportu- 
nity, our system of 
schools. We needed ele- 
mentary and high 
schools, vocational 
schools and _ technical 
institutes, colleges and 
universities, and facili- 
ties for adults as well. 
It was a long struggle 
—only in recent years 
have we been approach- 
ing success. 

One might falsely 
suppose that we Ameri- 
cans today had achieved 
the ideals of our Fathers. We have life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness the goals of our 
government. Equality before the law and equal- 
ity of educational opportunity are so wide- 
spread that we might seem to be in sight of 
success. Possibly if we had had this govern- 
ment and this school system in Lincoln’s day, 
all might then have been well. But something 
has happened in the world in which we live. 
Automatic machines of all kinds have been in- 
vented. The sciences of quantity production 
and the techniques of scientific management 
have entered all branches of our life. We have 
crowded to the city. Women have a new place; 
they are sharing in almost all the occupations 
formerly reserved to men; and the home is 
changing fast. Old ideals and ancient controls 
are losing their hold, and the new have not 
taken their place. We are passing one of the 
great milestones of history. We are entering a 
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new world. What fitted perfectly an agrarian 
society is sadly maladjusted in the machine age. 

Educational opportunity once meant an 
equal chance for a job, for life, for happi- 
ness; but when machines take the place of men, 
we find ourselves in a country where wheat is 
overproduced and men starve, where labor is 
ous and men are unemployed, where wealth 
and natural resources abound, and misery and 
distress lie on every hand. If we let the ma- 
chine age develop unchecked, undirected and 
without plan, we shall have neither life, liberty 
nor the pursuit of happiness. 

Thus we are again engaged in a great civil 
war testing whether this nation or any nation 
so conceived and so dedicated can long endure. 
Liberty and equality we must have, but both 
will elude us in the Machine Age if we cannot 
rearrange our economic life so that all shall 
have a chance to serve and to earn. Man has 
devised only one agency by which he can re- 
make himself and the world in which he lives— 


The| 
Door Step a 





of Civilization 


RECENT book published under the arrest- 

ing title, Graft mm Business, after parading 
a variety of questionable practices which gnaw 
at the very vitals of business efficiency, closes 
with this statement: 

“Business must do a great deal to clean its own 
house—to set up ethical standards. In addition— 
this is a task for educators. I offer no suggestions as 
to how it ought to be approached, but content myself 
with laying the problem on the doorsteps of our 
schools.” 

This statement illustrates an indoor sport 
which is becoming increasingly popular with 
thinking men and women—that of laying per- 
plexing problems upon the spacious doorstep 
of*the school. 

And why is this particular doorstep selected ? 
For one very simple reason. It is the only one 
which promises permanent solutions for the 
problems of a complex age. To be sure, it is 
always possible to pass another law. But what 
is the effect? Too often none, except to make 
a bad situation worse. It is like sticking a paci- 
fier in the mouth of a hungry infant. It shuts 
him up for the time being, but it does not give 
him the nourishment required. 
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the agency of education; and now he must do 
more than merely provide formal educational 
opportunity for all. He must give a new kind 
of education. He must prepare people for a 
world that needs thrift and patience, a world 
that needs self control and character, a world 
that needs justice. He must teach people to use 
their greatly extended leisure time to pursue 
happiness, and to find it where it has always 
lain hidden, in simple pursuits and in the pleas- 
ures of the mind. He must keep the torch of 
the spirit shining brightly in the fog and gloom 
of the Machine Age. All of us, governors and 
citizens, scholars and philosophers, together 
with the united power of our schools, our press, 
our theatres oy our churches must be united 
in our attack. We who are teachers pledge our 
utmost to the end that liberty and equality, even 
under these new conditions, shall be the lot of 
all; that the government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people shall not perish 
from the earth. 








Dr. John K. Norton 


Professor of Education, | : 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


And so, thoughtful persons are turning more 
and more to education for the solution of press- 
ing social problems. They are examining with 
increasing care the foundations upon which 
school systems are built. Throughout the na- 
tion conscientious citizens are asking themselves 
these questions: What kind of men and women 
compose the school board in my community? 
Are they intelligent and public-spirited or self- 
seeking and politically minded? How about the 
teachers who preside over the classrooms in 
which my children work five hours a day? Have 
they qualifications which equip them for the 
great work they have been chosen to perform? 
Do they enjoy the social and financial recog- 
nition necessary to attract men and women of 
the calibre which I want the teachers of my 
children to possess? What is the response of 
my community to the demand, always made by 
those of little vision in a time of business de- 
pression, that school expenditures be cut? 

These are questions which we should be ask- 
ing ourselves in each of the fifty-two weeks of 
the year. The answers we are able to give will 
determine the kind of structure to which is at- 
tached that doorstep upon which a dynamic civ- 
ilization is laying so many of its difficult un- 
solved problems—will determine whether chaos 
or intelligence is to shape the destiny of our 
great nation. 
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sing Airplanes 
to Map 


Wisconsin 


E. F. Bean 


State Geologist 








N OUR boyhood we were all familiar with a 

crude type of map such as the one which 

showed the location of buried pirate gold. 
On this map landmarks such as trees or hills 
are indicated by symbols. Compass bearings 
and distances show the relationship of the vari- 
ous points of interest. In grammar school we 
made maps of various countries and of our 
own state. These were merely outline maps 
traced or copied from maps in the geography. 
In some cases we made relief maps or models 
from paper pulp or clay. Differences in eleva- 
tion and shape of the various land forms were 
shown graphically. Sometimes the vertical scale 
was so greatly exaggerated that mountains 
looked like church steeples. But just the same, 
we had lots of fun working with maps in our 
younger days. Let’s bring this story of map 
making up-to-date. 

In the administration of the affairs of a state 
like Wisconsin it is necessary that accurate 
maps be available. The Highway Commission 
needs maps that show the location of streams, 
the exact outline of swamps and streams, the 
elevation and slope of hills, in order that the 
location and improvement of highways may be 
planned. The Railroad Commission needs such 
maps for the study of water power develop- 














Aerial view of confluence of Wisconsin and 
Mississippi Rivers 


Aerial view of confluence of Wisconsin and Mis- 
sissippi Rivers taken from a height of about 10,000 
feet. Note sand bars near the mouth of the Wis- 
consin. The wooded areas are dark. The light areas 
west of the Mississippi are cultivated fields. 


ment. The Conservation Commission requires 
good maps as a basis of plans for reforesta- 
tion and fire control. Nearly all state agencies 
employ maps in connection with the perform- 
ance of their duties. These maps must be ac- 
curate and kept up-to-date. 

The topographic maps made by the U. S. 
Geological Survey are the most satisfactory type 
of map now known. The ordinary map shows 
roads, railroads, houses, towns, streams, lakes, 
swamps, and section, town and county lines. 
In addition the topographic map shows the 
shape and height of land forms by means of 
contours. A contour is a line drawn through 
points of equal elevation. In other words, it is 
a water level line. Where slopes are steep, the 
contours are closely spaced ; in flat areas, widely 
spaced. With such maps it is possible to de- 
termine the elevation above sea level of any 
point; to determine the grade in a road or the 
angle of a slope; to picture the width and 
depth of valleys, and the height, slope and 
shape of hills. Such maps are available for 
about one-third of the state, largely in the 
southern and western portions. We hope that 
in time such maps will be available for the 
entire state. 

Until very recently all of the work of map- 
ping was done from the ground. It was not 
until the World War that really effective use 
of airplanes was made in making aerial photo- 
graphs, from which maps could be compiled. 
The airplane is flown over the area in a straight 
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Air View of U. of W. Agricultural Campus 
Note the lack of topographic details in this low altitude photograph 


line, at nearly a constant elevation, and on an 
even keel. Photographs are taken with an auto- 
matic camera, and are so timed that there is 
considerable overlap of consecutive pictures in 
the direction of flight. Lateral overlap is also 
necessary in order that parallel flights may 
completely cover the area to be photographed. 
From the aerial photographs it is possible in 
the drafting room to make up a base map 
showing roads, railroads, houses, streams, lakes 
and swamps. Photographs can be made in a 
few hours for an area that would require 
months for a ground survey. You have seen 
airplane pictures of country territory in the 
colored sections of newspapers, haven’t you? 
Here is what we have done in Wisconsin. 
Aerial photographs have been taken along the 
lower Wisconsin River, the lower Black, the 
lower Chippewa, the Mississippi between 
Prairie du Chien and Nelson, and in an area 
of about 450 square miles in the Eagle River 
country. These photographs were taken about 
2 miles up in the air. With this system it is 
possible to map from the air, regions which 
would be exceedingly difficult to map from the 
ground. The large areas of wooded swamps 
along the rivers in the western part of the 
state were easily mapped by men in airplanes. 
Mapping the wooded, lake covered area near 
Eagle River was a simple problem from the 
air. To have mapped any of these areas by 
ground methods would have been exceedingly 


difficult and expensive, and it would have taken 
a very long time. 

Recently the U. S. Geological Survey photo- 
graphed an area of 3,500 square miles in three 
hours. This is practically a record. These pic- 
tures were taken at a height of 18,000 feet 
with the new five-lens camera which takes five 
pictures at once, one in a central chamber and 
one in each of the four side chambers. This 
Survey was for control and not for detail. 

Aerial photographic work can be undertaken 
only on perfectly clear days. The speed at 
which the plane is flown ranges from 80 to 
120 miles per hour. Most photographs are 
taken where a speed of 100 miles per hour is 
maintained. Aerial surveying has the advantage 
of saving much time as compared to ground 
methods. Island Lake northeast of Lake Win- 
nipeg is 60 miles in length and is dotted with 
thousands of small islands. It was estimated 
that it would take a ground survey party five 
years to map this lake. The lake was photo- 
graphed in two and one-half hours and the 
map was plotted in less than one week. 

You may ask—how much does it cost to 
take these map pictures by airplane? Well, we 
have found that the cost is about 4 cents for 
each acre on a flight of medium length. The 
federal government pays half of this. 

I hope that you have been interested in this 
new method of making maps of Wisconsin by 
airplane. 








but to think always for themselves. 





| TEACH THEM TO THINK 

| jt IS the purpose of higher education to unsettle the minds of young men, to 
| widen their horizon, to influence their intellects. And by this series of mixed 
| metaphors I mean to assert that education is not to teach men facts, theories 
| or laws. ... It is not to reform them or to amuse them, or to make them tech- 
| nicians in any field. It is to teach them to think, to think straight if possible, 


—Robert M. Hutchins, 
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Banish 
Folk Schools 


Chas. L. Hill 


Chairman Wisconsin Department 
Agriculture and Markets 


S A DELEGATE from the United States 
A Government to the International Dairy 

Congress, held in Copenhagen this past 
summer, I had the privilege of making my 
first visit to Denmark. I am free to confess 
that my knowledge of Denmark and interest 
in the country and her people, had been largely 
confined to the dairy and other agriculture 
interests. 

So that I might have a more accurate knowl- 
edge of Denmark and its people, before I 
went, I secured and read about a dozen books 
on Denmark, and I became very much inter- 
ested, indeed, in the description of the Danish 
educational system. This is particularly true of 
the Danish Folk School, ih in order to know 
just how these schools were established, it is 
necessary to know a little more about Den- 
martk—its history and its people. 

Denmark is less than one-third the size of 
Wisconsin and has a few more people than 
Wisconsin. The country is very largely sup- 
ported by agriculture, especially by dairying; 
but this has all come about in very modern 
time. Up to the middle of the last century the 
land was nearly all in the hands of the aris- 
tocracy, and the yen was of the lowest 
class possible, and apparently had a hopeless 
outlook on life. 

The country had, from earliest history, been 
constantly involved in wars with its neighbors. 
The Danish fleet had been completely destroyed 
in the harbor of Copenhagen by the British, 
and in war with Germany in 1864, Denmark 
lost Schleswig Holstein. This loss depressed 
the whole nation to its lowest ebb. From that 
time until to-day there has been the most mar- 
velous change that has come about in any 
nation in the world. 


Start of Folk Schools in 1844 


THE beginning of the change is credited to 

an old Lutheran bishop, N. S. S. Grundt- 
vig, who was born in 1783 and lived to be 
nearly ninety years. The story of his life and 
of his determination to do something to help 
his people, reads like a fairy tale. Of him it is 
said that “Out of his love for Denmark, out 














A Typical Folk School in Denmark 


of his faith in a new life for her people, con- 
ceived a theory of the Danish Folk School.” 
His theory seemed to be that if the peasantry 
were to be raised to a place where they would 
have a pride in industry and a love of life, 
that they must be given a new view point of 
life; and in 1844, under the most adverse cir- 
cumstances possible, he started the first of the 
Danish Folk Schools at Rodding. 

Primarily Bishop Grundtvig was never inter- 
ested in politics as such. Though the pressure 
of the times drove him into political activities, 
he never felt that the form of government 
mattered so particularly, provided the people 
themselves were free, in the deepest sense of 
the word. Because of what he believed to be 
a necessity to achieve his aims he accepted 
membership in the Constitutional Convention 
and later served in the Danish legislature. 


Expressed Aims of Bishop Grundtvig 


|T WILL not be out of place to fully under- 

stand his idea of what the Folk Schools 
should be. The aims were stated in a circular 
issued the first year of the school’s existence: 


“The object we have set ourselves is to found an 
institution where peasant and citizen can secure 
knowledge and skill for use and pleasure, not so 
much with respect to his particular livelihood and 
business as to his part as a son of the country and a 
citizen of the state. The institution should have, too, 
a deep influence on his home and private life as on 
his public and citizen life. We call it a high school 
because it is not to be the usual boys’ school but an 
institution of learning partly for young men after 
Confirmation age and partly for full-grown boys and 
men, and we call it a folk high school because mem- 
bers of every station of life are admitted although it 
is especially suited to peasants and it is from them 
that most of the pupils are expected.” 


The first school was not designed entirely for 
adults, nor all for youth. It was some years 
later, even after two or three other schools 
were started, before they finally settled down 
to the rule that no students could be taken un- 
der eighteen years of age. It was Grundtvig’s 
original idea that the schools must be entirely 
cultural, and they have largely been main- 
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tained as such, but, nevertheless, some of the 
subjects that were worked out later and taught 
in these schools, are certainly of a practical 
nature, such as Grundtvig had not approved. 
For instance: history, literature, sociology, arith- 
metic, geometry, drawing, surveying, map mak- 
ing, German, Swedish, nature science, geology, 
geography, the elements of agriculture and 
stock raising, and bookkeeping, are taught in 
the Danish Folk Schools of today. We haven't 
the time to go into detail about the schools, 
except to say that the idea spread quite rapidly. 


Work of Kold 


MONG Grundtvig’s early pupils was Chris- 

tian Kold. The idea of the Folk Schools 
so greatly appealed to him, that he worked 
for a number of years on the idea of starting 
one himself, which he finally did at Ryslinge. 
The total investment of the school, including 
the thousand crowns that Kold had himself, 
and twelve hundred more he secured as a 
gift, would be about $550; and with that for 
a capital he started the second of the Folk 
Schools. I visited this Ryslinge School, and 
watched its activities for an afternoon, in- 
cluding gymnastic exercises, by the young lady 
pupils, and these schools certainly teach the 
people how to live. Strange as it may seem, 
for a foreign language, they are now studying 
English almost exclusively, and it is said that 
Dickens is now read by more of the young 
people in Denmark than by the young people 
in England or America. There are now 16 
Folk Schools in Denmark, and the idea has 
spread to other countries until there are sim- 
ilar schools in Finland, seven in Sweden, and 
three in Norway. In 1920 the last figures I 
have, there were 7,006 students in Folk 
schools; 348 of them from the large cities; 
4,989 coming from the farms, 1,665 unclassi- 
fied. The schools are now conducted so that 
the young men attend for six months in the 
winter time, at most of the schools, and the 
young ladies for five months in the summer 
time. They are boarding schools, and the pu- 
pils live under very plain living conditions. 
We had an opportunity to see some of the 
rooms of the young ladies at Ryslinge, and to 
see the table set for the evening meal. Natur- 
ally, because of the minimum age limit, of 
eighteen years, these young people come to 
these schools, not because they are sent by 
their parents, but because they want to come, 
after mature thought. 


Influence of the Folk Schools 
T SEEMS as if the change in the political and 
social and family life of Denmark can largely 
be credited to the work of the young people 
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who have gone to these Danish Folk Schools. 
The students are constantly taught that the 
object of their being there is not a personal 
one entirely, but that they should be expected 
to go back to their communities and organize 
literary clubs, musical societies, gymnastic so- 
cieties, and similar activities. It is almost cer- 
tain that the great co-operative movement that 
spreads in almost every activity related to agri- 
culture in Denmark, has come about because of 
these Folk Schools. 


The result of the life at the Folk Schools is 
readily discerned in the farm homes, and in 
conversation with the people on the farms. 
Their whole view point of life is different from 
that of the people of most countries. It seems 
that few of the people in Denmark are now 
concerned with gaining large wealth, but all 
are concerned in Jiving well. When you go 
into the farm homes, and they tell you of the 
affairs on the farm, and their farm life, it is 
the life in the home that they talk most about. 
They call attention to the library that they 
have, to the pictures on the wall, to a collec: 
tion of old silver or old pottery that belonged 
in the family, and above all else, they love 
their gardens. On an eight day tour of rural 
Denmark, we visited probably 20 or 25 farms, 
altogether, and every one of these places, and 
many other places that we saw as we went 
along the road way, had a marvelous flower 
garden. On a 40, or 50 or 60 acre farm, 
there would be a garden with a lily pool and 
fountain, that would rival the gardens main- 
tained by people of wealth. 


If you want to know more about these Dan- 
ish Folk Schools, I would suggest that you 
procure from the library and read a book en- 
titled, “The Danish Folk School’ by Mrs. 
Olive D. Campbell, who by the way, is an 
aunt of Mrs. La Follette, the wife of the Gov- 
ernor. Mrs. Campbell spent nearly a year liv- 
ing in these Folk Schools, in Denmark and 
the other countries, and the book is not only a 
very interesting description of the subject, but 
charmingly written, and it gives you a very 
good insight into the life of the people of 
Denmark. As a result of this visit there is a 
direct expression in the John P. Campbell Folk 
School in Brasstown, North Carolina, and its 
venture in adapting the principles underlying 
the Danish Schools to the conditions of rural 
life in the Southern Highlands. 


I hope that you may have the privilege that 
I had of sometime visiting some of these Dan- 
ish Folk Schools and seeing for yourself how 
an entire nation of agriculturists have learned 
the art of better living. 
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HELP! FEL P| 


You Science Teachers 


J. Henry Lugg 


East Side High School 
Madison 


away our lab notebooks, wash up our 

test tubes, put away the playthings 
and come down stairs to a faculty meeting that 
has a real purpose to it. If you have had your 
ear to the ground very long you probably have 
a feeling that something is about to happen 
in the field of science education. 

A little while ago somebody had the fool- 
hardiness to ask what this teaching business 
was all about anyway! Too often that has been 
an embarrassing question. Then another symp- 
tom of the coming house-cleaning appeared 
under the title of “A Philosophy of Educa- 
tion” in the January number of the WIscoN- 
SIN JOURNAL OF EpUCATION. This and simi- 
lar expressions to be found in current educa- 
tional literature are not a hodge-podge of thin 
theories, but are the result of careful, creative 
thinking. If these newer philosophies of edu- 
cation are accepted—as all signs indicate they 
will be—many radical changes in organization 
and curriculum are inevitable. Teaching meth- 
ods needs must change as well, and unless we 
‘keep up with the parade” we teachers of 
science may find ourselves shouldered out of 
our top-floor laboratories; and some young- 
ster is going to be extremely ignorant of New- 
ton’s Laws, for we won’t be there to bother 
with them. 

Are science teachers ready and willing to 
meet these coming changes? We science folks 
are a rather conservative aggregation in spite 
of the reputation of our field. Are we ready to 
do enough original thinking to discover what 
changes are going to be asked of us by the 
newer education? We must—if we are going 
to keep our jobs. 


\X/" SCIENCE teachers will have to put 


Committee Appointed 


HE Executive Committee of the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association authorized the appoint- 
ment of a committee to study science teaching 
in the elementary school and the junior and 
senior high schools of the state. President C. J. 
Brewer appointed the following committee: 





J. Henry Lugg 


omer are: some youngster is going to be extremely 
ignorant of Newton's Laws” 


Ira C. Davis, University of Wisconsin, Chair- 
man; J. H. Baker, principal of High School, 
Sharon; E. H. Boettcher, principal of High 
School, Elmwood; Foy Coon, teacher of Biol- 
ogy, West Allis; W. J. Hall, Peckham Junior 
High School, Milwaukee; A. T. Rogers, pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, State Teachers College, 
Stevens Point; and George Skewes, University 
High School, Madison. On February 12th dur- 
ing the convention of the Southern Wisconsin 
Teachers Association the committee held its 
first meeting in Madison, and invited fifteen 
teachers and supervisors to attend. This group 
offered many suggestions for the beginning of 
the study to be undertaken by the committee. 
Chief among these proposals was the formula- 
tion of a philosophy of science and science 
teaching. This committee is trying to represent 
you and your interests as a science teacher. It 
wishes most sincerely for your cooperation, 
since a broad outlook on the science problem 
is almost impossible to one or a half dozen 
individuals alone. No attempt will be made to 
force any science teacher to contribute. But 
the committee wants your help! 


Suggested Titles for Papers 


OME of the questions included here may in- 
terest you more than others; on some you 
may have much to offer for discussion. Choose 
any or all of them and commit to paper your 
ideas, which may be forwarded to the Chair- 
man or any committee member. Many groups 
of science teachers are already organized to 
discuss science teaching problems. The com- 
mittee welcomes the conclusions reached by 
these groups. Here are some of the suggested 
questions: 
1, What philosophy of science teaching is needed 
for Wisconsin ? 
2. What are your objectives in science teaching? 
3. What subject matter are you teaching? Why 
your selection? 
. What program im science is being offered in 
your school? Why is it offered ? 


> 
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5. What investigations are you conducting to dis- 
cover new or improved methods and techniques 
in teaching? 

6. What attempt is being made to organize a 
twelve year integrated program in your school 
(grades 1 to 12)? On what basis is it being 
developed ? 

7. What methods are being used to measure the 
results of your teaching? This means more than 
testing for facts. 

8. What type or types of programs for the science 
sections at Milwaukee next November will help 
most to answer these questions? 

9. What steps have been taken in your school to 
study the correlation of science with the other 
fields of the curriculum ? 


The committee has insufficient funds to offer 
a gold mounted meter stick or pearl handled 
waste basket as a prize for the best or longest 
reply to these questions. But the success of its 
efforts at formulating a concrete program of 
reorganization procedure rests directly on no 
one’s shoulders but yours; if they succeed it 
will be only through your cooperation. Taking 
stock of our science field must come. If we 
science teachers fail to accomplish this reor- 
ganization someone else will do it for us. So, 
once more, Help! Help! 








Their Worth... 
Dangers to Avoid 


Avnnuities | 


HE importance of life insurance in an invest- 

ment plan has been emphasized frequently 
in this series of articles. Reference has been 
made to various insurance contracts with the 
suggestion that they deserve the most careful 
consideration by people interested in conserva- 
tive investment and protection. No specific ref- 
erence has been made to annuity contracts. 
Perhaps due to present uncertainty there has 
recently hoa a more than normal interest 
in that type of insurance. Teachers are evi- 
dently offering a fruitful field for the annuity 
salesmen. 

A sound annuity contract is an attractive 
medium for investment. It is especially adapted 
to salaried people, offering a satisfactory means 
for regularity in saving and investment. How- 
ever, a considerable number of people are pres- 
ently analyzing annuities with no more dis- 
cretion than they have previously purchased 
securities. In many instances the purchaser 
stresses, ‘How much must I pay each month?” 
“How much do I get when I am ten years 
older?” It was these same people who empha- 
sized price and income at the expense of safety 
of rae and stability of income when they 
purchased stocks or bonds. 

There is no magic in annuity contracts other 
than compounding interest. For the rest re- 
sults must depend upon investment policies. 
The term itself carries no more assurance than 
do other investment terms which have been re- 
lied upon for safety. There is reason then for 
intelligent care and for caution in the consid- 
eration of the annuity. The company that prom- 
ises more than can reasonably be expected can 
fulfill the promise only through the sacrifice of 
conservative investment practice. Annuity com- 
panies are not ordinarily directed by supermen, 
nor do they plan to make gifts to their policy 
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Lee C. Rasey 


holders. If the return promised is inconsistent 
with conservative expectation there is reason 
for caution. 


Investments Determine Safety 


[t SHOULD be obvious that all insurance 

contracts, including annuity contracts, basic- 
ally depend upon sound investment practice. 
An insurance contract is protected by secuti- 
ties—bonds, stocks, mortgages,—carefully se- 
lected and properly diversified. The individual 
contract is no stronger than the investment 
practice of the company that issues the con- 
tract. 

There are a considerable number of strong 
life insurance companies that sell annuities,— 
companies that are well established and tested, 
and whose sound investment policies are well 
known or can be easily ascertained. They make 
no unreasonable promises. Their sales appeal 
is based upon safety and a fair return. Their 
contracts are sold to fulfill a definite purpose. 
The company that attempts to offer more than 
simple arithmetic can justify and attempts to 
scare one into buying an annuity because noth- 
ing else is safe is, in my judgment, conducting 
a “racket.” The salesman who sells on that 
basis is contradicting the policy of his own 
company and is selling an absurdity. If the 
promises made are not “in the cards’ the 
proposition is speculative. 

The purchase of annuities, therefore, de- 
mands the same intelligent judgment and anal- 
ysis that should characterize the purchase of 
any other investment. If the buyer does not 
feel qualified to reach a reliable conclusion on 
the basis of his own analysis it will be well to 
rely upon the reputation of a company that has 
won merited confidence through conservative 
practice conducted over a period of years. 
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“Pepping Up” 
Geography With 
an Electrical Map 


Le Roy Luberg 


West Junior High School 
Madison 


//, ZILLING two birds with one stone” is 
K usually considered good business and in 
some instances can be viewed as good 
pedagogy. A rather crude but efficient electrical 
map demonstrated this ancient saying in the 
geography classroom, first: by serving as a chief 
medium in helping the students to learn the 
location of the principal cities of the United 
States in a surprisingly short time, and second: 
by being a decided help in solving and raising 
geographical problems. 

The map is about the size of most wall maps 
and is made out of ordinary wall board. On 
the right side of the map, listed in alphabetical 
order, are all the state capitals and cities of the 
United States, having at least one hundred thou- 
sand or more people. Next to each city in this 
list is a bolt which is connected by wire to an- 
other bolt which is in the location the city oc- 
cupies on the map (all the wiring is of course 
done on the back of the map). Two wires 
(connected with transformers), having metal 
pointers, are used by the pupils to point out the 
cities. One wire is also connected with a light 
bulb at the top of the map. For the purpose of 
explanation I shall call these pointers, pointer 
“A” and pointer “B”. 

One, two, or three persons may play at the 
game of locating cities. One person gives the 
name of one of the principal cities and another 
one places pointer ‘“A” on the bolt along side 
the city named in the alphabetical list. The 
third person places pointer ‘‘B” on the bolt lo- 
cated on the place the city occupies on the map, 
and if he does it properly, the circuit will be 
complete and the light at the top of the map 
will flash. 

It is amusing to see the almost frantic efforts 
made by the pupils to play at the electrical map. 
Many boys who ordinarily show little interest 
in academic subjects are often seen coming in 
during their free periods and after school to 
work at the map, and incidentally gain some 
fundamental knowledge of elementary place 
geography. 

I am well aware that the modern trend in 
education is away from the factual and toward 
the problem solving experience, but it is the 





firm belief of the writer that a certain amount 
of factual information is essential if one is to 
think accurately and quickly when solving the 
numerous geographical problems that present 
themselves. It would be absurd to expect a stu- 
dent to show even mild interest in the story 
of transportation of raw products to manufac- 
turing centers when four out of the five cities 
mentioned were just names to him. The ques- 
tion “Why are most of the large cities of our 
country grouped in the north eastern section?” 
is invariably raised when looking at the elec- 
trical map, and the question “Why are there 
so few large cities west of the Mississippi 
river?” is often brought up. These questions 
offer natural incentives for logical and compre- 
hensive discussion. Therefore, the electrical map 
not only helps to solve problems, but presents 
problems of its own. 

Working at the map during class time has 
been allotted only to those who are far enough 
advanced in their work to merit a few moments 
of “play”. To obtain this privilege affords a 
very real stimulus to the work of many who are 
a bit lackadaisical about it all. This often starts 
new habits which lead to better all around work 
by some of the class laggards. 

The making of the map was a class project 
of the eighth grade geography class and the 
High School electrical classes. The geography 
classes made the outlines, determined which 
cities to use, and located them on the map. 
The wiring, which necessitated the making of 
230 different connections, was done by the 
classes in electricity under the direction of Mr. 
Trafford. 

Class periods are actually made exciting when 
occasional contests are held to determine which 
team can locate the greatest number of cities 
in a given length of time; usually two minutes. 
Possibly we have too much excitement in the 
lives of youngsters now, but it is indeed re- 
freshing to find evidences of it in the class 
room. 

Training in the co-ordination of mind and 
muscle is valuable at any time in life, but es- 
pecially during adolescence, and the electrical 
map affords excellent training in co-ordination. 
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46 Students—48 Classes—$25! 


H, you rural teachers of 1932... hear ye 

one moment, and tonight, when you step 
into your car and motor back to the city think 
of Mrs. Eva Schumann, who has written us re- 
counting some of her experiences as a teacher 
in Wisconsin’s pioneer schools of the 1870s. 
Mrs. Schumann is now living with her daugh- 
ter at Wauwatosa, and she has some teaching 
records worth mentioning. 

Mrs. Schumann well remembers her last 
school, which she presided over during the 
school year of 1875-76. It was a brand new 
school and the teacher was mighty proud of her 
little ‘‘castle’’, even though she did have to act 
as fireman and janitor for $25 per month. And 
the pupils? You should have seen them... 
46 husky lads and lassies, 17 of them more 
than 17 years old, awkwardly squeezing them- 
selves into the small space behind the artistically 
carved desks, and devoting most of their time 
to devising means of making life miserable for 
the “school ma’rm’’. These 46 wiggly units of 
humanity constituted the personnel of 48 
classes, covering such subjects as the proverbial 
three Rs, algebra, geography, English, and 
physiology. 

At the end of the term Mrs. Schumann re- 
ceived two interesting comments on her teach- 
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ing. One man, on the school board shook his 
head about the number of candles the teacher 
used, while another man, from another dis- 
trict, said Mrs. Schumann was the first teacher 
his boy had ever gone a whole term to, as he 
was so unruly they had turned him out of his 
own district. 

Mrs. Schumann remembers the days of the 
old log school house, with its slab desks and 
seats, and an earthen floor. And also the old 
box stove, upon which the boys and girls put 
their frozen ink bottles, with the corks pushed 
in so tight that they would go off with a bang 
when the liquid thawed out! 

Some change—some change. 


e.h6©°8 
Old Dousman School History 


THE old Fort Howard and Dousman schools 

used to be near the present site of Dous- 
man, in a deep pine grove. Children and adults 
used to watch the Indians come to the grove 
during the summer time. North of the grove 
there was a large tamarack swamp. During the 
spring and early fall months little girls po- 
litely detoured around this bit of scenery, be- 
cause of the daily gleeful shouts of the school 
boys, bathing a /a nature. This pool in the 
swamp was a busy Figs during noon recess 
and after school, and it became the customary 
place for “initiations’’ whenever a new boy 
moved into the district. When such an event 
took place the newcomer invariably arrived in 
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his “best suit’, and before the day was over he 
was escorted to the swamp and completely im- 
mersed, with specific instructions to ‘‘dress like 
the rest of us kids’. Now and then the neo- 
phite was husky enough to toss one or two of 
the gang into the pool, and thereby automatic- 
ally established a place for himself in the group. 

As in other communities, the old log build- 
ing gave way to a new brick structure. The 
bricks were hand made, and when the building 
was torn down a number of years ago one 
could easily distinguish finger marks on the 
rough and irregular bricks. 

The janitor, now a prominent resident of 
Dousman, received the magnificent sum of $15 
per month . . . and he earned it, too! Wood 
had to be carried, and all the stoves (one in 
each class room) started at 5 A. M. Those 
were the days when janitors were janitors, and 
not “building superintendents”! 


ee @ 
Three Months of School Per Year 


MAR. WILLIAM Taylor and his sister, Miss 

Carrie Taylor, town of Stoughton, recall 
many interesting facts concerning the educa- 
tional activities of their mother, who taught 
school in that locality around 1850. Their 
mother was a direct descendant of Gov. Upham 
of Massachusetts. Miss Upham came into the 
backwoods of Wisconsin to teach school, and 
she experienced a routine quite unlike that of 
the modern teacher who climbs into her Chev 
and drives out to her school each day. In the 
first place the teacher was chosen by an austere 
body of local committeemen, who combined all 
of their knowledge to determine the fitness of 
the candidate. The school term was only three 
months, during which time the teacher boarded 
from one house to another. 


ee 
A Typical Rural School of 1868 


INCE 1878 the brick school building located 

a short distance south of Valders, has served 
the children of District No. 2, and the records 
of the district reveal a bit of typical Wisconsin 
pioneer school history. 

According to some of the old patriarchs of 
the district the first school of the neighborhood 
was a log building. The earliest records avail- 
able are those beginning with 1868. The little 
school was known as the Gaido school... 
though no one seems to know where the name 
came from. The school year was typical of 
that pioneer period of agriculture, for in 1868 
the school board voted to hold school for six 
months, three and one-half months in the win- 


ter, beginning around November 1, (after all 
the harvest work was done), and the other two 
and one-half to be held in the summer, start- 
ing around May 1, (after the spring planting 
had been completed). 

Evidently the old school had been serving 
the community for some years, for in 1869 it 
was decided that the community should spend 
$24 for new seats in the school. The job was 
let out to one of the residents, and he was in- 
structed to make them six feet long, for those 
were the days when four or five youngsters sat 
together in a long row. These benches were 
usually arranged so that there was one row 
along each wall, facing each other, and another 
row facing the front, down the center of the 
room. A stove was placed at the rear or the 
front of the school (usually the front, where 
the teacher sat) and those sitting near the stove 
roasted, while the rest shivered and froze, de- 
pending upon their proximity to the stove. 

Several other items are of interest. For ex- 
ample, when the new, brick school was built 
an additional $35 was appropriated to con- 
struct a board fence (specified of “good pine 
boards’) around the building. In the meantime 
something had to be done to the old school 
until the new one was built, so the board was 
authorized to pay out $3 to have the old build- 
ing completely plastered. 

While building conditions were quite dif- 
ferent in 1869 than they are today the omni- 
present school board battle existed with all the 
vehemence exhibited in these days, when boards 
are asked to pass on the distribution of millions 
of dollars. The clerk of the board had evi- 
dently tried to block the building of a new 
brick school . . . probably stating that “the 
old school was good enough for our grand- 
dads, and they larned heaps” . . . and when 
he was voted down he turned in his resigna- 
tion with this final flourish in the records: 
“You are hereby presented with the books of 
your district along with my resignation as clerk 
for the following reasons: I shall withdraw 
my presence from some of your presence for 
there are those that have conden me beyond 
means and sought my misfortune near and 
wide. They have scuffed and derided me 
enough, and mocked the grace of God and the 
grace of his a so I will not give them the 
opportunity to do so longer.” 














During the past school year we have been on the 
lookout for pioneer school histories, which might be 
of interest to our readers. If you know of any rec- 
ords, showing the contrast of education in the ’80s 
and today, gather them together and send them to 
us. We want to make this page a permanent feature 
of the JouRNAL, /f possible. 
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Bas Dewey s 
Fi caer ldeas* 


EWEY is a social philosopher. Except for 
D the fact that he does not wish to be defi- 
nite and dogmatic, but prefers to be 
merely suggestive in all his writings, we might 
expect him to write a modern Plato’s Republic, 
or a More’s Utopia. 

No man in America is more zealous in his 
efforts to develop a cooperative society in which 
every one is making his best possible contribu- 
tion to the general welfare and progress of so- 
ciety and at the same time doing what he most 
wants to do and is happiest in doing. 

He thinks this much-to-be-desired condition 
can be brought about only by revolutions, 
peaceful in nature, in relation to education, re- 
ligion, politics, economics and individualism. 

To bring about these changes there are two 
major suggestions he has to offer. One is po- 
litical, He wants a new party that shall have 
the welfare of the country in mind constantly, 
rising above selfishness and party and clique. 
Plato wanted philosophers for rulers; Dewey 
has the same idea; at least his rulers must be 
magnanimous, intelligent, devoted to the pro- 
motion of the social ideal of cooperation, not 
competition, on the part of the citizens. He 
would in some way eliminate the profit idea. 

His principal suggestion is that of a revolu- 
tionized educational scheme. The major sug- 
gestion here is that the school shall not “‘trans- 
port the youth from an environment of activ- 
ity into one of cramped study of the records 
of other men’s learning.” The school, he be- 
lieves, is now divorced from life and must be 
reunited, but with better understanding of the 
meaning of living and of social relations. 


Casting Off Old, Outworn Creeds 


HE WOULD cast off the barnacles that have 
accumulated for ages in the way of tradi- 

tions, antiquated ideals, old customs, outworn 
creeds. 

Consider these quotations from Dewey from 
recent issues of The New York Times: 
_ “One of the functions of education is to equip the 
individual to see the moral defects of existing social 
arrangements and to take an active concern in better- 
ing conditions.” 

And from another issue the following: 

“Certain traditions in religion, morals, economics, 
and politics are still nominally held by the mass of 
adults, and they are taught in our schools.” 


* This is the second article by Mr. Cary on “John 
Dewey's Educational Ideas.” 
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Just what these “moral defects” and these 
“certain traditions” are he leaves us to guess, 
or to determine for ourselves; but it is clear 
that they hamper progress and hinder the de- 
velopment of the things he seeks to bring 
about. It may be well for the reader to pause 
here long enough to consider just how the ele- 
mentary or secondary school teacher is to suc- 
ceed in eliminating outmoded stuff in religion, 
morals, politics and the like to which the mass 
of adults still cling. 

It should be remembered that neither the 
teacher nor the parent is to indoctrinate the 
child. He is to see for himself. This is the 
point of view of the university professor in 
his classes in social science. But are we to cut 
loose completely from our social heritage type 
of instruction in elementary and _ secondary 
schools for fear we shall stultify the minds of 
our pupils? Are they supposed to be capable 
of separating the wheat from the chaff by 
merely observing what goes on around them? 
They are expected to develop a philosophy of 
life and of society that is original and self- 
made. It must be obvious that reading is of 
just as doubtful value as are the dogmatic 
utterances of parents and teachers. 


Experience as Teacher 

HE child we are told must learn through ex- 

perience and the reconstruction of experi- 
ence. The test of truth is the pragmatic one of 
determining whether the idea, theory or what- 
not will “work”, will bring the desired re- 
sults. Many a child works out his — by 
the technique of crying. Some adults continue 
the practice. 

In the homely phrases of every day life we 
say, “The proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing”; ‘‘Let’s see if we can get away with it?”; 
“Tll try anything once!’”’; “I’ve tried that and 
it doesn’t work”. 

All this may be termed the unworthy aspect 
of the doctrine, but it is a legitimate aspect for 
it clearly shows that pragmatic knowing may 
be turned to evil ends quite as readily as to 
good ends, hijacking and safe-blowing as well 
as social progress. 

The reader may well ask whether Dewey is 
thinking strictly of personal experience. Pos- 
sibly he would make some exception, at least in 
the case of sciences that have learned to use 
scientific method. But even here it seems to 
me he would eliminate secondhand stuff as far 
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as practicable. But as for religious, philosoph- 
ical, social, and economic dogmas, he would 
cast them to the winds. 

But can we thus summarily cut ourselves 
loose from our “‘social heritage?” I think not, 
unless we want to go back to chaos and old 
night. We cannot afford to take the attitude 
towards the wisdom and experience of the ages 
that the smart Aleck boy does at times toward 
his parents. 

The early years of a child’s schooling should 
be spent in acquiring the school arts, the tool 
subjects, the common school course of study. 
Followers of Dewey, particularly in the east- 
ern private schools, sadly neglect this aspect 
of school work, as I have witnessed again and 
again. Boys of ten trying to read in a first or 
second reader and disgusted with it! Earlier it 
would have been fun. 


My space is too brief to elaborate my 
thoughts relating to these things. Dewey car- 
ries his theories too far and his suggestions 
cannot safely be swallowed whole. He expects 
too much of children, and too little of teachers 
and books. He does not recognize as fully as 
he should the value of the artistic and the ap- 
preciation of the beautiful. He says men and 
women today “think” with their impulses and 
habits, and wants this changed to intelligent 
activity. With vast numbers of people there is 
no way of accomplishing this end. Perhaps it 
is fortunate. Chaos instead of unity lies in that 
direction. A little thinking is a dangerous 
thing. 


Shared activity, which Dewey calls the great- 
est conceivable good may quite as well be the 
greatest conceivable evil. 








Little “Pitchers” 
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Dorothy Berner Doersch 
Cambria, Wis. 


T COULD not be said of little Gwen Jones 
that she was a “‘tattle-tale” or a tale bearer. 
That she was merely a simple, straight for- 

ward, lovable little chatterbox no one could 
deny. Not much of what went on about her 
escaped Gwen’s fine, alert ears, or her big 
questing eyes. And, when at home the learned 
adults of her family would suddenly begin to 
spell out words in the middle of their con- 
versations or cease talking all together for a 
brief time, it bothered little Gwen not at all. 
For what better reason did she possess such a 
healthy, vital imagination than to fill in these 
gaps? 

One bright sunny morning the week before 
Easter vacation, Gwen Jones hop-skipped her 
way blithely to the Lincoln School in which 
she was one of the first grade’s best readers 
and most earnest conversationalists. Every boy 
in the first grade loved her and the girls were 
not yet old enough to be jealous of her, so for 
the most part they loved her too. 

















“Say, what on earth else have you been tell- 
ing Sally Ann... er, Miss Neal?” 


Gwen was having all manner of good luck 
on this bright, sunny morning. In the first 
place her big brother Tom had, for no appar- 
ent reason, pinched her cheek playfully at the 
breakfast table after which he had given her a 
nickle and said, ‘Gee, kid, I wish I were in 
your shoes this morning.” 

Gwen realized that he meant something nice 
but exactly what, she couldn't understand. 
(One of the very few things that Gwen Jones 
did not know was that her teacher and her 
very own brother Tom had quite a “crush” 
on each other and were next thing to falling 
really and truly in love.) Immediately there- 
after, Tom, in expansive spirits and voice had 
said to his mother, ‘That little Miss Neal is 
some d-a-r-l-i-n-g, mom.” 
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Mrs. Jones had raised her eyebrows and 
said, “Gwen dear, will you have another 
prune?” 

“Naw, thanks, three’s enough,” answered 
her daughter ungraciously. 

Now here down the street was Miss Neal 
herself, coming along gayly and swiftly. Not 
another single child was hanging onto her 
arms. Gwen felt foolishly happy at the pros- 
pect of having her teacher all to herself for a 
whole block. “If only none of the other kids 
see us and come a grabbin’,”” thought Gwen as 
she bore down on Miss Neal. 

Sally Ann Neal was a darling, as all the 
little first graders would testify. She held them 
in the palms of her hands and did with them 
as she willed. Their innocent, little hearts and 
open, hungry minds responded and grew like 
flowers under her tender guidance. 

Gwen, with a final bit of exertion reached 
the corner just as Miss Neal stepped onto the 
curb. 

“Good morning, Gwen-dearest,” said Miss 
Neal in a voice dripping honey. 

“Good morning, M’s Neal. Oh, M’s Neal, 
this morning I got a nickle from my brother 
Tom. You know my brother Tom (but she 
didn’t wait to find out how much Miss Neal 
knew) well, you know, sometimes he’s jest 
awful. (She became aware of her listener’s in- 
tense interest.) Most the times I like him 
pretty well, but you know this morning, I 
think he called you a bad: name.” 

Miss Neal stopped, ever so little, then went 
on again, though her gait seemed suddenly to 
have become a bit uncertain and awkward. 

“Yes’’? she answered mildly. 

“U-huh, I can’t say exactly what it was be- 
cause he spelled it, but I know the first part of 
it sounded like’”—and here her voice became 
a tiny thread of a whisper, Miss Neal had to 
bend her head to hear it—‘darn something.” 

Miss Neal straightened up and marched 
onto the school yard with never a word to her 
little hand maiden. That she had made a big 
impression with her speech became visibly ap- 
parent to Gwen. She sensed however that it 
had been decidedly the wrong thing to say and 
she was instantly sorry. What she had said 
was a regular swear word and Miss Neal must 
think she was a bad, wicked little girl. What 
Miss Neal might think of brother Tom never 
entered into little Gwen’s calculations. Her 
whole being became one conscious effort to set 
herself aright in the eyes of her teacher. 

“And do you know what else he said,” 
she laughed hysterically, ‘the said he wished he 
was in my shoes, ha, ha, ha, ’zif he could get 
his great big old foot into my little shoes!” 
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But Miss Neal heard none of the prattle, and 
if she did she missed the point of it com- 
pletely. 

The whole day went wrong, somehow. The 
children read abominably and wrote worse, 
Miss Neal gazed at them woefully. Such a 
restless lot, they moved and whispered con- 
tinually. They actually got on her nerves and 
she would be glad when the day was over and 
she could send them away from her. She for- 
got entirely all the dismissals when her heart 
had yearned after their retreating forms and 
their shy, treble ‘good byes’ had rung music 
in her ears. 

“Your teacher sick today?” asked Tom of his 
little sister that evening. He had come into 
the living room from the hall where Gwen 
had heard him talking at the telephone in a 
pleading and then argumentive tone of voice. 
He scowled at Gwen while he waited for her 
vague unsatisfactory reply. 

“No, she’s all right, why?” 

“No reason,” answered poor Tom with a 
puzzled, grumpy expression on his face. 

The next morning before the bell rang, 
Gwen had another opportunity to address her 
teacher in the personal way that was so de- 
lightful to her. ‘‘M’s Neal, do you get sick of 
things very quick?” 

“No,” answered Sally Ann Neal pleasantly, 
“what makes you ask?” 


“Well, last night my brother Tom asked me 
if you were si__”’ 

“Never mind, dear, you mustn't repeat 
things that Tom says. It is really gaite un- 
ladylike,” Miss Neal added for good measure. 

Crestfallen, Gwen wandered to her own seat. 
She sat there, with her chin cupped in her 
hands and stared at Miss Neal reproachfully. 
Every day now became an enigma to the usual 
placid soul of Gwen Jones. She wanted to 
brag about her brother. When she had no facts 
to tell she could always rely on fancy. So, all 
unwittingly, she painted Tom as a typical 
“ladies man” and thereby reduced poor Miss 
Neal to a state of green eyed misery. Her 
teacher, who was usually charmingly agree- 
able became very cross several times during the 
week. And a general gloom settled itself down 
over the first grade. 

At home, Gwen’s brother was also a puzzle 
to her. Before this week he had never, as far 
back as Gwen could remember, wasted much 
time in conversation with his little sister. He 
was a very busy young man, and while he was 
always agreeable to Gwen, it so happened that 
he did not sit down and lend an attentive car 
to her constant chatter. 
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But now this was all changed. He would 
lounge down beside Gwen on the davenport, 
rustling the paper and presumably intent upon 
his reading. But almost at once he would be- 
gin, ““How was your teacher today? Did you 
talk to her? What did she say? Did you say 
she had on a black dress?’’ Gwen had not said, 
but at once she launched into a glowing de- 
scription of the pink and white sweater Miss 
Neal had worn that day. ‘‘And it had a wide 
gray belt, I betcha it was at least this wide,” 
went on the happy child. “She’s awful thin 
around the waist, you know,” (Tom groaned 
slightly; he knew all too well about that slim 
little waist!) But Gwen was wholly unaware. 

“And Tom, I told her that Tuesday night 
you were mad and so you took that Arvon 
Perkins to the show. Gosh, I don’t see why a 
person wants to take somebody to a show 
‘cause they’re mad. Well anyway, (after this 
bit of six year old philosophizing) then I 
told her how you loved red hair like Arvon’s. 
I thought maybe she’d laugh, but she didn’t, 
all she said was, ‘well, if anybody likes red 
hair, of course that’s their business’.”’ 

“Gwen Jones, I never said I loved red hair. 
I said to mom, if you'd only get things 
straight, I said, ‘red hair’s fine in its place— 
IF you happen to love red hair’!’” 

“Well, it all sounds the same to me,” an- 
swered Gwen. She dismissed the subject of 
Arvon Perkins’ red hair and went back to her 
account of Miss Neal’s every little action. She 
never stopped to figure out why Tom should 
be thus taken up with her school activities, 
but since this was the case, she was nothing 
loath to impart all the details. 

“M’s Neal’s going home Friday.” 

“Yeah, Easter vacation, isn’t it?” said Tom, 
but Arvon Perkins and her red hair still 
rankled in his mind. “Say, what on earth else 
have you been telling Sally Ann . . . er, Miss 
Neal ?”’ 

“Nothin’ much, except I want M’s Neal to 
think you’re the popularest man so I jest been 
telling her how lots of the big young ladies 
call you up and get you to take ’em to shows 
n’ things—and . . .” 

Tom squashed the 7 down onto the 
cushion beside him and made a grab for his 
little sister. It seemed as though a low-brow 
brawl were imminent in the house of Jones. 
At least, it was apparent that Tom was for- 
getting brotherly love and was intent on 
throttling young Gwen or giving her a sound, 
thorough spanking, whereupon Gwen sent 
forth a wild shriek that moved father and 
mother both completely out of their chairs. 

With utter disdain and some indistinguish- 





“Isn’t it just glorious today, children,” Miss 
Neal said, still smiling 


able mumbling about “kids minding their own 
business and keeping their mouths shut” Tom 
dropped the pet of the family, squirming and 
kicking, onto the floor and left the room. The 
erstwhile little entertainer sat gaping after 
him, and finally said aloud, ‘“Well, I guess he 
must be crazy or something.’ But father and 
mother only looked quietly at each other. In a 
few minutes they heard the front door slam. 

The next day was the last day before Easter 
vacation. Gwen was already in the first grade 
room with several groups of children when 
Sally Ann Neal came in. She was later than 
usual this morning, but as she came in the door 
her gaze swept the whole room and she 
laughed the sweetest, tinklingest kind of a 
laugh and the children all looked at her and 
began to laugh too, not loud, but sort of 
softly and happily. 

“Isn’t it just glorious today, children,” she 
said still smiling. They looked at her, slightly 
wondering, because as a matter of fact, it was 
quite foggy and damp outside and Miss Neal 
herself had worn her raincoat and carried an 
umbrella in her hand. But if she said it was 
glorious then it must be, and they likewise 
continued smiling. 

At recess time Miss Neal bent over Gwen, 
“What is this on your ear, my child,” she 
murmured as she looked closely at the tip of 
Gwen's shell pink ear. She quickly brushed 
her lips on it. “You are a darling too,” she 
whispered. 

“Huh,” said Gwen, “that’s the same place 
my brother Tom kissed me this morning.” 
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News From The 
State Department » » » 


Music in Rural Schools 

USIC is receiving increased recognition in 

Wisconsin’s rural schools. Until a few 
years ago the subject was accorded only hap- 
hazard or passing attention in opening exer- 
cises. So strong has interest grown that every 
year counties are _ more emphasis upon 
it. The popular demand for organized music 
work under proper supervision is being met in 
various ways to meet diverse circumstances and 
conditions. The following counties now have 
organized music activities in rural schools with 
the agency responsible for part or full-time 
supervision. 


Ashland_____ ~~ County Normal 

Battone oc cae==) County Normal and Supervising 
Teacher 

Bayfield__- . Supervising Teacher 

Buftalo.....-- Supervising Teacher 

Chippewa____.. Supervising Teacher 

Clark_________. County Supt’s Office 

Douglas_____-_ State Teachers College 

Polk____- _.. Supervising Teacher 

St. Croix._._.... County Supt’s Office 

Wood__--...-. County Normal and Supervising 
Teacher 

Dane____-___--- Special Music Supervisor paid for 
by a number of schools 

D7") ame pons Regular music classes conducted for 
rural teachers 

Waupaca__- Supervising Teacher 

Manitowoc___-- Supervising Teacher 


Sheboygan____-_. Supervising Teacher 

Outagamie___-_ Four full-time music supervisors 

Ilowa____-----~ Supervising Teacher 

Florence._.___._ Institutes and outlines in conjunc- 
tion with adjoining county 

Fond du Lac__. County Normal 

Green Lake___. County Normal 


Kenosha. _ Supervising Teacher 
Jefferson______. County Normal 

Rachie. 2. County Normal 

Lincoln________ Affiliated with adjoining county 
Marathon____-_~ County Normal 

Milwaukee_____ Special Teachers 

Oconto... ..- Affiliated with adjoining county 
Oneida________ Supervising Teacher 
Portege... Institute Instructor 
Rock____....-. By radio broadcasting 
Vilas___._._____. Affiliated with adjoining county 
Walworth_____- Special Teacher 
Waukesha_____. Special teachers paid for by partici- 


pating districts 
Waushara_____. Supervising Teacher 
Winnebago____. Special Teachers 
Washington_ Supervising Teacher 


According to the above listing (and some 
counties deserving mention may not have been 
included) thirty-six counties have systematic 
set-ups for the furtherance of music education. 
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The agency used more often is the supervising 
teacher. Some county superintendents have dur- 
ing the past few years engaged one supervis- 
ing teacher with training in music so that the 
teacher would be fitted for supervising music 
as well as the common branches. In some 
counties a member of the county normal fac- 
ulty spends some time in follow-up work of 
graduates and in music. At times this takes the 
form of direct classroom instruction; at others, 
small groups of teachers meet for intensive in- 
struction. In a few counties voluntary conttri- 
butions by districts make expert music super- 
vision possible. Again, several counties com- 
bine their efforts. It is evident that each county 
is meeting the situation in the way that best 
fits into its organization and resources. In gen- 
eral the results have more than justified the 
effort and expense. The many methods at pres- 
ent in operation serve to furnish valuable ex- 
perience in gf Peg the subject. We may 
well take pride in our accomplishments in the 
field of rural school music. 


Should You Ask 


WHAT is the minimum salary law? 
What is the penalty if a district 
pays less than the minimum salary? 
These questions find a ready reply in Sec- 
tion 20.245 (5) (b) which specifies that: 
‘No apportionment shall be made to any city, ex- 
cept to a city of the first class, or to any village or 
town for any school district therein for any year dur- 
ing which such district shall not have maintained a 
common school taught by a qualified teacher, at a 
salary of not less than seventy-five dollars per month, 
for at least eight months; unless the state superin- 
tendent shall be satisfied that such school was main- 
tained and so taught for at least three months, and 
the failure to maintain and so teach it for eight 
months was occasioned by some extraordinary cause 
not arising from intention or neglect on the part of 
the responsible officers.” 


Can voters fix the salary to be paid to the 
teacher ? 

Can voters direct the school board to hire 
a certain teacher? 


No. Section 40.04 enumerates the powers of 
voters. These powers are not given to the vot- 
ets. Section 40.19 requires the school board to 
“contract in writing with qualified teachers, 
which contract, with a copy of the teacher's 
authority attached thereto shall be filed with 
the clerk’’. 
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Now is the time for every school board to 
plan for a good school during the ensuing 
year and this duty calls for an efficient teacher 
or teachers. If in doubt as to the teacher's abil- 
ity, the county ‘superintendent’s advice should 
be sought. 


What are the advantages of closing a 
school with a small enrollment? 


There are over one hundred districts with 
schools in session with an enrollment of five 
pupils or less. These schools should be closed 
by action of the voters. It then becomes the 
duty of each board to pay the tuition of resi- 
dent pupils when they attend another school 
and to provide transportation for all pupils liv- 
ing more than two miles from that school. The 
state aid in this case is ten cents per day per 
pupil. If pupils living between the one and 
two mile limits are also transported, the dis- 
trict receives one hundred fifty dollars state aid. 
In addition the district receives the same 
amount of state and county aid as it would re- 
ceive if school was maintained within the dis- 
trict, provided the total state and county aid 
does not exceed the cost of maintaining the 
school. Experience has shown that districts with 
closed schools have no school district tax. 
Voters can close their school for only one year. 
Similar action must be taken annually to close 
the school from year to year. 


Did the last legislature change the status 
of high school training departments? 


No. 


Safety Contest Winners 


]HE National Highway Education Board has 

mailed to John Callahan, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, the prizes, consisting 
of medals and checks for distribution to Wis- 
consin prize winners in the Tenth Annual Na- 
tional Safety Contest. 


The prizes are contributed by the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. The essay 
contests were carried on in the schools of the 
United States. 


The Wisconsin winners are as follows: 


First Prize 


Agnes Larson, Colfax Public 
School (Martin Anderson, 


Prin.), Colfax, Wisconsin gold medal $15.00 
Second Prize 
James Higbee, Horicon, Wis- 
COTE iio ko tae pasar silver medal 10.00 


Third Prize 

Doris Gilman, Washington 
Jr. High School (Thos. E. 
Sanders, Prin.), Racine, 
Wisconsin ~.__--- eas 
John L. Albinger, Holy An- 
gels’ School (Sister M. 
Agneta, Prin.), West 


bronze medal 5.00 


Bend, Wisconsin ___._... bronze medal 5.00 
Myron W. Millar, McKinley 

Jr. High School, Racine, 

Wisconsin -.._.__.__.__.__ bronze medal 5.00 
Dorothy Schroeder, Apple- 

ton, Wisconsin __.____.__ bronze medal 5.00 
Joseph Cox, St. James School 

(Sister M. Assumpta, 

Prin.), Madison, Wis- 

consi 2s . .. ‘bronze medal 5.00 
Winifred Wells, Jr. High 

School (Mrs. Jessie Davis, 

Prin.), Chippewa Falls, 

Wikcanem — _ bronze medal 5.00 
Myrtle Schlosser, Algoma 

Public School (F. F. 


Schlosser, Prin.), Algoma, 
Wisconsin __- ____ bronze medal 5.00 


Law Changes Function of School Board 

HE treasurer of all other Wisconsin munici- 

palities now serve as school treasurers, in 
accordance with a state law passed in 1927, 
but made effective on Jan. 1, 1931. The enact- 
ment has been contested a number of times, 
and in each case the Supreme Court has up- 
held the law; consequently its enforcement lo- 
cally, and in other Wisconsin cities, com- 
mences at this time. 

The law changes considerably the function 
of the board of education which now is em- 
powered to administer school affairs as form- 
erly, but it places the school budget in the 
final analysis, in the hands of the city council. 
In other words, the school board is required to 
place its estimated needs for the coming year, 
in the hands of the city council by the first of 
each October. The council has the power to 
cut the school budget, if it exceeds the amount 
which the council feels the municipality has 
the ability to pay. 

Racine has afforded an outstanding instance 
where the law was tested through litigation 
which went to the Supreme Court. The law 
was definitely interpreted in this decision, which 
left no room for question as to the procedure. 
The enactment does not change the method of 
selecting school board members, and they con- 
tinue to employ teachers and administer school 
affairs as before. It does however, place the 
board of education, under the authority of the 
council, in the same relationship as the board 
of public works, or any other council com- 
mittee. 
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From the 
Book Shelf » » » 


Professional Books 


Methods and Technique 
Standards for High School Teaching 


Charles Everand Reeves, D. Appleton & Co., 

New York. Price $2.50 

ANY are the books on teaching techniques for 

elementary school teachers few for the 
guidance of high school instructors. This book is 
designed to fill such a need, and should be particu- 
larly valuable to potential high school teachers, en- 
gaged in practice teaching. 

As A. S. Barr states in a brief introduction “the 
material is by no means final and dogmatic, the 
Standards particularly being open to supplementation 
by individual instructors as developments in science 
and philosophy warrant’. However, for present needs 
this book will be useful and convenient in teacher 
training courses. 

An important supplement which is really an in- 
tegral part of Professor Reeves’ work is the Work- 
book (price $1.00) to tie-in with the suggestions 
offered in Standards for High School Teaching. 


Evaluation and Improvement of Teaching 
Charles W. Knudsen, Doubleday Doran, & Co., 
Garden City, N. Y. Price $2.50 

()NE thing must be acknowledged by even the 


most vehement critics of education . . . mem- 
bers of the profession are not as a class smug in 
the belief that the acme of pedagogical perfection has 
been attained. Yearly, yeh, even monthly the publica- 
tion field produces another work on some form of 
improvement in teaching, whether it be in methods 
or technique. A most healthy sign... and one of 
lasting encouragement to publishers who revel and 
profit in continued progress, with its attending bit of 
obsolescence. 

Evaluation and Improvement of Teaching is ad- 
dressed to both the teacher and the supervisor. Note- 
worthy features of the book are: establishment of a 
basis on which to evaluate teaching; an analysis and 
evaluation of exercises used by teachers; evaluation 
of tests and test procedures, suggestions for an im- 
proved supervising program, and so on. Each chap- 
ter is supplemented with exercises and a bibliography. 


The Psychology of the Elementary School 
By Harry Grove Wheat, Ph. D., Silver Burdett 
and Company. 

R. WHEAT was at one time connected with the 
Wisconsin school system, being head of the Inter- 
mediate Department in the Milwaukee State Teach- 
ers’ College. His earlier training as teacher, principal, 
and superintendent, respectively, in the schools of 

West Virginia gave him a good back-ground for the 

book. His later experiences as head of the Depart- 

ment of Education in the State Normal School at 

Grenville, West Virginia; his work in Milwaukee 

and his present position in Marshall College, Hunt- 

ington, West Virginia, have given him an opportu- 
nity to work out his ideas. 

The book is designed for use in courses offered by 
the Educational department in institutions of higher 
learning, for a text in teachers’ reading circle, and as 
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a reference book for the teacher who is constantly 
striving to become more efficient. 

It gives many valuable suggestions for the organ- 
ization of courses of study, as well as distinctive 
treatment of topics, and should be invaluable to prin- 
cipals, directors of elementary education and super- 
visors, 

In considering the various subjects of the school 
curriculum, the author has kept in mind the child 
and views the class room as a place where the child 
is learning the meanings which facts represent. While 
each subject of the curriculum is treated in a separate 
chapter, a unified method of treatment is presented 
throughout, in order that the student may be helped 
to organize what he learns about all the subjects, 
into a single scheme of thought. 


e 
Teaching Aids 
r) 


The Improvement of the Assignment 


Gerald Alan Yoakam, The Macmillan Co., New 

York. Price $1.80 
\/ oie it may be generally admitted that the mak- 

ing or breaking of an effective approach to 
teaching lies in the matter of giving an assignment, 
few books have been published on the subject. 
This book discusses that very thing, and does it 
thoroughly and well. It should be especially useful 
for teacher reading circles, teacher study groups, and 
for classes in teacher colleges. 


Business Letters 

Ralph L. Johns, Gregg Publishing Co., New 

York 

RITING business letters is akin to an art, but 

unlike most fields it is not restricted to the few 

who have a divinely-given sense for the expression 
of their thoughts. Business Letters is a common sense 
book, which, if carefully studied, should give the av- 
erage student the necessary foundation for correct 
business letter writing, regardless of the situation. 
Lest the reader be mislead the reviewer hastens to 
add that neither the author nor the party penning 
this evaluation of the book feels that business letter 
writing is a simple thing . . . on the contrary, as the 
preface to students states: 

The writing of good business letters is not hard. 

It is only difficult. 

This book has many features not ordinarily found 
in books on business letter writing . . . and its very 
completeness makes it a fine contribution to the 
field of commercial texts. 


Modern Agriculture 
Grimes and Holton, Ginn G Co., Boston. Price 
$1.60 
7 Hs text is a thorough revision of “Essentials of 
the New Agriculture” by Henry cg Waters. 
In addition to a general revision of the text there 
has been a complete overhauling of the illustrations. 
By bringing up the original text to meet present-day 
educational requirements the authors have organized 
the material on the teaching unit-problem basis. 
There are twenty teaching units, with from two to 
twenty-seven problems under each unit. 
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Look Ahead! Protect Your Future with Advanced Degree or 
June 20 to August ped 1932 Promotional Credit. Depression Makes Competition Keener for All 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION GRADUATE SCHOOL 
Summer courses are specifically designed for School The Master's degree may be conferred upon satisfac- 
Administrators, Deans and Counsellors, Supervisors, tory completion of thesis and three summers’ work in: 


and Teachers in Teachers’ Colleges, Senior and Junior 


High Schools, Secondary and Elementary Schools. Literature Journalism Speech 
Special Conference on School Finance and Adminis- Natural Sciences Liberal Arts Commerce 
tration. Special emphasis on Graduate work. Social Sciences Education Law 
SCHOOL OF SPEECH SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Forty courses offered in Play Production and Direct- Begins June 20, closes July 28, 1932. Following Depart- 
ing; Auditorium Work, Creative Dramatics, Modern ments ofler summer courses: Music Education, Public 
Drama, Children’s Theatre, Debate and Oratory. School Music, Normal Piano Methods, Orchestra 
Special Students’ Stock Co. The Master's degree may be and Band, Church and Choral Music, History and 
obtained in three summers by those specially qualified. Appreciation. Summer Band of one hundred pieces. 


The Northwestern University Campus is located on the Shore of Lake Michigan. 
Sandy Beaches. A Great-Lake Resort. Study and Recreation in CHICAGO. 





For free bulletin write to Summer Session, 107 University Hall, Evanston, Illinois 
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| The Coolest Summer School in America 
: Why Not Attend | 
| A Summer School 
m | j 
i} Where 
The climate is really cool and | 
| delightful ? | 
| Recreational opportunities are | 
| unexcelled ? | 
You may visit the great na- |} 
{ tional parks with little ad- jf 
, ditional cost ? | 
; Better library facilities are jf 
4 available than in other in- | 
stitutions in the Rocky |} 
! Mountain area? iW 
Classes are small? | 
i An opportunity is available i 
for study in asummer camp |} 
in the mountains ? H 
Living expenses and fees are if 
within the ability of teach- jf} 
“SUMMER CAMP” pir ‘| 
First Term - June 13 to July 20 H 
Second Term - July 21 to Aug. 26 Then Come To The | 
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Director of Summer Session | 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING LARAMIE, WYOMING WYOMING i | 
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By WILLIAM H. ELson 
WILLIAM S. GRAY 
(A complete series for 
I io 6 grades) 


A service which gives new 
meaning to the word ‘‘basic’’ 








44 ~—In primary grades: more in- 
: teresting worthwhile content 
In a VOCabulary controlled for mastery: 


—In intermediate grades: the key book 
to a unit plan of organizing the entire 
reading course. 


Ask for details - a post card will do 


Scott, Foresman and Company 


623 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago 





As might be expected, the book deals with prac- 
tically every phase of modern agricultural activity 
. . . foods, grain, plants, sorghums, cotton and the 
like. The appendix contains a number of extremely 
helpful score cards, to be used in the judging of 
grains and meat. 


Living Geography 
Huntington, Benson and McMurry 
Book 1—How Countries Differ, Macmillan Co., 
New York. Price $1.20 
Book 2—Why Countries Differ, Macmillan Co., 
New York. Price $1.60 
7 fine geographies of the new type. As might 
be expected, the books are very closely related, 
and can be used most effectively when studied to- 
gether. The approach is varied so that the pupils 
will not feel a sense of repetition. 

Book 1 deals with the historic approach. The pupil 
learns geography through the experiences of explor- 
ers and pioneers. The exploration of America down 
to 1870 makes up one section of the book, with the 
remainder of the text devoted to a similar treatment 
for other countries. The entire text matter of both 
books is grouped under the unit plan. 

While the central core of Book 1 is the study of 
rural and village life, in the various countries of the 
world, Book 2 stresses the urban and industrial side. 
Through the study of Book 2 the students get a 
clearer idea how and why the countries of the world 
are closely tied up, commercially, and how important 
a factor transportation is. 

More and more geography is becoming a study of 
life . . . how and why people in various parts of 
the world live, and how they are influenced by the 
character of the land around them. This picture is 
well portrayed in these two books, and taken as a 
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correlated whole they form an important contribu- 
tion to the general field of geography. (A note from 
the publishers has just reached our desk—these books 
are also available in 4 parts; Parts I and II of Book 
I at $.92 each; Parts I and II of Book II at $1.12 
each.) 

e 

Guidance 
® 


First Lessons in Business Training 


Hamilton & Gallagher, Prentice-Hall Inc., New 
York. Price $1.60 


OMING at a most appropriate time, when thou- 
sands of Wisconsin boys and girls are wonder- 
ing “what lies ahead in business?” this book pre- 
sents an interesting and enlightening study of vari- 
ous basic businesses and professions. As the authors 
say in their preface the book has five main objec- 
tives: to serve as an orientation course for the many 
pupils who are undecided whether to enter indus- 
try or business, or to prepare for a_ professional 
career; to prepare boys and girls for everyday life; 
to provide training in service, courtesy, business ethics 
and thoroughness; to furnish a background for fur- 
ther business courses; and to prepare students for 
junior clerical jobs which are (in normal times) 
open to those who leave school at the end of the 
eighth or ninth grades. 
The book is well illustrated, and written in a 
clear, understandable manner. 


Discovering the Genius Within You 
Stanwood Cobb, John Day Co., New York. 
Price $2.50 

A BOON to the shrinking violet is this type of a 
book how worthwhile to the average 

reader is to be questioned by many. Assuming that 

within us is the secret belief that we are “great, yet 
unsung” it is natural that every reader will find 
solace, and possibly help, within the covers of this 
book. At least, it is satisfying to think that another 
person agrees with one’s secret belief . . . that 

“there is a spark of genius within me, could I but 

turn it loose’’! 

As a bit of printed pep talk, and a good antidote 
against the prevalent feeling of inferiority brought 
on by the depression this book can give a note of 
encouragement to all of us. 


Books for Students 
Number Stories 
Studebaker, Findley, Knight and Gray, Scott 
Foresman & Co., Chicago. Price $.60 
BASED on the need of books for children in grades 
1 and 2 to integrate their early training in read- 
ing and number work, this book consists of a num- 
ber of stories designed to lay the foundations of cor- 
rect arithmetic study habits. This little book ac- 
quaints the first grade pupil with phraseology, vo- 
cabulary, number symbols and forms commonly used 
in first-grade number work. 
The illustrations are clever, and help to make the 
book attractive to children. 


Pathfinders by Land and Sea 
Elmer Green, World Book Co., Yonkers-on- 
Hudson. 
T= book frankly sets out to make the first in- 
troduction to history as attractive as possible. 
Dates are relegated in a secondary place, though not 
omitted; and action, romance and adventure are em- 
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phasized. Give the average middle grade boy or girl 
the stories of Columbus, Marco Polo, Magellon, Liv- 
ingston, Peary, and men of that caliber . . . then 
watch youth regard history as the most exciting sub- 
ject in school! A dream? Not at all . . . these 
stories have a real ‘‘punch”, and should help to in- 
troduce the subject of history in an interesting way. 


Books Received 


D. Appleton & Company, New York 
Younger Poets—An Anthology. Edited by Nellie B. 
Sergent 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York 
Words Confused and Misused. By Maurice H. 
Weseen. $2.00 


Ginn & Company, Boston, Mass. 
My Country. By Grace A. Turkington. $1.08 


Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
Realism in American Education. By William Setchel 
Learned 


Indiana Publishing Company, Danville, 
Indiana 
The Art of Speaking. By Jonathan Rigdon. $2.50 


J. B. Lippincott Company, Chicago 
Creative Composition. By Camp—Lycan—Bair 
Mastery Units in Physics. By Holley—Lohr 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York 

French Liberalism & Education in the Eighteenth 
Century. Translated and Edited by F. De La 
Fontainerie. $2.25 


Noble and Noble, New York 
Modern Social History of the United States. By 
Reynolds — Taylor. $1.32 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 
Die Heiterethei. By von Otto Ludwig (Edited by 
J. F. L. Raschen). $1.85 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Company, Chicago 
High School Economics. By Charles Manfred Thomp- 
son. 


Silver, Burdett & Company, New York 
Plane Geometry. By Elizabeth B. Cowley. $1.40 


Workbooks and Pamphlets Received 


D. Appleton & Company 
Workbook in High School Observation & Practice 
Teaching. By Charles Everand Reeves 


Bruce Publishing Company 
The Dixon Class Card. By John Dixon 


Ginn & Company 

Alpha Individual Arithmetics (Book 6, Part II). By 
Supervisory Staff of The Summitt Experimental 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio. $.56 

Exercises in Arithmetic (Grade 7). By Smith, Reeve 
& Morss 

Exercises in Arithmetic (Grade 8). 
& Morss 


By Smith, Reeve 


World Book Company 

Instructional Tests in General Science (For Junior & 
Senior High Schools). By Glenn & Gruenberg. 
$.36 
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THE 
FAR EAST 


China and Japan are 
now the center of 
world wide attention. 
These colorful coun- 
tries provide a wealth 
of material for Crayola 
Drawings. Costumes 
—landscapes — picturesque shrines 
and junks afford interesting subjects 
for posters and decorative designs. 





For nearly 30 years Crayola has been 
predominant in the school field. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 
41 East 42nd St. New York. 


* Makers of 


RAYOL 


the favorite colored 
crayon. 
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STORIES ABOUT 


PAUL BUNYAN 


Wisconsin’s Own 
Mythical Hero and Giant 


By LAKESHORE KEARNEY 
The Lumberjack 
---USE COUPON BELOW --- 
Democrat Printing Company 
114 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 

Enclosed find $1.10 (special price for 
schools and school children) for which 
send me one copy of Lakeshore Kearney’s 
The Hodag with tales of Paul Bunyan. 








Name 
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Postage will be prepaid by Democrat 
Printing Company 
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Headliners From the April News 





How Teachers Givel 


E HAVE learned that the teachers of Su- 

perior are doing a great deal to aid in 
community welfare work . . . in fact, it looks 
as though they are doing more than their share 
of the giving. Already the teachers of Superior 
have given $3,500 to the Co-ordinating Non- 
employment Relief commission, for the pur- 
chase of shoes, overshoes and clothing for 
needy children; $250 to the P. T. A. Council 
for emergency operations for children; and 
$150 for milk for pre-school children. 

In addition to these regular community proj- 
ects the Superior teachers have gone several 
steps farther, by adopting special relief meas- 
ures of their own. They have a small emer- 
gency fund, amounting to approximately 214c 
per student, which can be used by any prin- 
cipal, upon application. The grade teachers’ 
club assigned $75 to the attendance officer for 
purchase of shoes for mothers. 

This is, we believe, quite typical of the ac- 
tion of teachers in all Wisconsin communities. 
Teachers are public-minded men and women! 


Hoover Backs School Support 


\AILTON C. POTTER, superintendent of 

= schools of Milwaukee and the new 
president of the department of superintendence 
of the N. E. A. recently received a letter from 
President Hoover, declaring that sustained 
financial support of the public schools has the 
first call upon the national resources. The let- 
ter reads as follows: 


“I congratulate the department of superintendence 
of the National Education association most cordially 
upon the success of its conference just closing in 
Washington; and the nation upon the inspiration in 
the high service of education that flows out to the 
country from its deliberations, 

“These serve again to remind our people that how- 
ever the national economy may vary or whatever fiscal 
adjustments may need be made, the very first obliga- 
tion upon the national resources is the undiminished 
financial support of the public schools. We cannot 
afford to lose any ground in education. That is 
neither economy nor good government.” 
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Teacher College Faculties Meet 


ACULTY members of the Wisconsin teacher 

colleges met in Madison March 28-30, 
Speakers on the early programs included Gov, 
La Follette, State Senator Walter H. Hunt who 
is a member of 
the River Falls 
faculty, Dr. E. S. 
Evenden of Co- 
lumbia university 
and William 
Eaux of La 
Crosse. The gen- 
eral discussion 
centered around 
the question 
“what are the 
best methods of 
improving 
the quality of the 
Wisconsin teach- 
ers colleges prod 
uct?” 

Later meetings 
centered around 
a discussion of the state annuity board, and 
general problems confronting education today. 
The program included addresses by Albert 
Trathen, director of investments, state annuity 
board, L. P. Goodrich, Fond du Lac, Josephine 
Maloney, Milwaukee, V. E. Van Patter, Su- 
perior, Dr. Boyd H. Bode, Ohio state univer- 
sity, John Callahan, state superintendent, J. O. 
Frank, Oshkosh, and E. G. Doudna. 

The association banquet was held at the Me- 
morial Union, with E. G. Doudna as toast- 
master. Gov. La Follette spoke on ‘Education 
in Wisconsin.” Music for the occasion was fur- 
nished by the students and faculty of the Mil- 
waukee State Teachers college. 

Newly elected officers of the association are: 
F. J. Mellencamp, Milwaukee, president; W. F. 
Watson, Whitewater, vice president; and A. J. 
Fox, Eau Claire, secretary. Retiring officers are: 
O. L. Loop, Superior, president; Josephine Ma- 
loney, Milwaukee, vice-president; and H. O. 
Lathrop, Whitewater, secretary-treasurer 





F, J. Mellencamp 
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Dollars Looking for Work! 


ANY Wisconsin teachers have availed 

themselves of the opportunity to borrow 
money through the Wisconsin Teachers Credit 
Union, thereby avoiding the high rates charged 
by commercial finance companies. Our associa- 
tion has done everything possible to aid teach- 
ers in this matter . . . we have even gone so 
far as to refuse advertising space to concerns 
of whose rates we could not approve, and don't 
forget it, we need every inch of reputable ad- 
vertising we can secure! 

The Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union has 
had an active season, and our money is in con- 
stant demand. We encourage all Wisconsin 
teachers, who are members of the W. T. A. to 
use the loan facilities offered by our associa- 
tion. Write us today, or any time you need a 
loan. 


Red Ink On Our Business Ledger 


OR months we've closed our eyes to all signs 
of a depression, and set out to equal our 
advertising mark of last year . . . the best in 
the history of the WisCcONSIN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION. But in spite of all our optimism, 


hard work, and promotional ideas, the adver- 
tising receipts have been falling off each month. 
So far we've tried to improve the appearance 
of the JouRNAL, each month . . . and most 
of the improvements are costing us little, or 
nothing. But the row of red figures 
subtracting our advertising receipts from pro- 
duction costs . . . look like a bunch of red- 
headed vultures, just sitting on the fence, wait- 
ing for us to give up the ghost! 

“What's all this to me?’’ you may ask. This 
much: We want to give you a good journal, 
one you will find interesting enough to read. 
Advertising makes it possible to publish the 
JOURNAL .. . and we need more advertising! 
There are three things every teacher can do: 

1. When you take a trip, buy a new piece of 
school equipment, or send for a summer school 
bulletin . . . say “I read your ad in the 
JOURNAL”, or send in the coupon showing that 
you “‘saw it in the JOURNAL’. Advertisers want 
evidence that their advertising pays . . . help 
us prove that it does! 

2. If you know of some man or woman connected 
with a publishing company, school supply house, 
or any other agency dealing with schools and 
teachers tell them that the WISCONSIN JouR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION is read by more than 18,000 
Wisconsin teachers! Tell them to write us for a 
copy of our magazine. 

. This summer, when book men, school supply 
men, and sales representatives from manufac- 
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FEATURES 
Symposium in Music 
Symposium in the 

Social Sciences 
Demenepation High 









OR BRILLIANT LECTURES with your ART 










School 


Demonstration Ele- 
mentary School 








Classes meet 5 days 
a wee 


First Term 
June 13 to July 23 


wih Ry (= MUSIC OR DRAMA with your BUSINESS 








Second Term 
July 25 to August 27 











—OR CAMPING with your Home Economics . | 
—OR ‘EXCURSIONS with your AGRICULTURE 















OR —but we can’t tell Everything in this Announcement—S0 i 
—WRITE FOR COMPLETE BULLETIN— i | 


Director of Summer Session, mee E 
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Wisconsin Teachers: 


Do You Need Money? 


You Can Borrow for LESS 
through the 


W. iT. Cc U. 


Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 


The Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union is a mu- 
tual savings and loan association offering funds for 
short term loans to member$ of the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association. 


Only 1%—Why Pay More? 


_ The W. T. C. U. is not a commercial organiza- 
tion. Low operating costs are reflected in our abil- 
ity to give Wisconsin Teachers loans at rates much 
lower than can be secured otherwise. Write today. 

OFFICERS 

Frank V. Powell, Pres 

Nellie —_ 
iomas : 

B. E. McCormick, Sec 

WwW. is CU. 


Platteville 
nd Center 


716 Beaver Bldg. 
Madison, Wis. 











GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 


State Teachers Ass’ns Headquarters 


Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, etc. 
Entirely refurnished and redecorated. 
400 Rooms 400 Baths 


Jackson Blvd., Dearborn & Quincy Sts. 
HICAGO 


turers call on you... ask them “Does your 
company advertise in our JOURNAL?” If they 
say “no” suggest that it would be a good idea, 
for you can rely on any advertiser who uses our 
publication. 


Your help will bring you direct returns . . . 
in the form of a better magazine. The Jour- 
NAL is not designed to be a money-making 
proposition . . . all we want is enough to make 
it a better magazine for you. We'll appreciate 
your help! 


History Teachers to Meet 


HE third annual spring conference in the so- 

cial sciences, sponsored by the History Sec- 
tion of the Wisconsin Teachers Association, 
will be held in Madison on Saturday, May 14. 
All meetings will be held in the Wisconsin 
Memorial Union building. 

There will be a general morning session at 
10:00 o'clock, and at 11:00 the conference will 
resolve itself into three round table groups; 
senior high school, junior high school, and 
college. The college round table group is new 
this year, and whether it will be continued will 
depend upon the support the Wisconsin teach- 
ers of the social sciences give it. The luncheon 
is scheduled for 1:15, and after that there 
will be an address, and further discussions if 
desired. 


The complete program will be mailed to 
teachers of the social sciences the latter part of 
April. All arrangements for the program had 
not been made in time to get it in this number 
of the JOURNAL. The registration fee is 50 
cents, as in the past, and the luncheon is 75 
cents. 

Registrations may be sent to Burr W. Phil- 
lips, Wisconsin High School, Madison, before 
Thursday, May 12. Inquiries or suggestions 
concerning the conference may be addressed to 
James L. Fitzpatrick, Boys’ Technical High 
School, Milwaukee, chairman of the History 
Section. 


Requirements Raised for Teaching Permits 


| MPROVED — for Wisconsin teach- 
ers will result from new requirements of the 


University of Wisconsin school of education, 


TEACHERS 











Experienced place- Our Service is Nationwide 
ment authorities in & 
charge of every 
phase of educa- 
tional activity. Our 
work includes po- 
sitions from col- 
lege executives to 


pramary and kindergarten teachers. Excellent librarians, secretaries, teachers of physical education and 
ome economics are on our list. Write for information. Address 853 Steger Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. 
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For Good Teachers: National Association of 
For Good Positions: Teachers Agencies 
Write for Membership List to Secretary of N. A. T. A. 


532 Genesee Valley Trust Building 
Rochester, N. Y. 





The P ARKE Teachers Agency, Inc. 
GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 


RELIABLE PLACEMENT AND PHOTO SERVICE 


301-302 BEAVER BLDG. Member N. A. T. A. MADISON, WISCONSIN 








ALBERT 46TH YEAR.—Executives and teachers for all kinds 

of Public School work, and men and women for good 

Teachers Agency positions in State Teachers’ Colleges, Universities, and 
Private Schools, in good demand. Many thousands 


25 + es Se. Viioage have secured PROMOTION through this Agency. 




















415 Hyde Bldg., Spokane Why not you? Write today. 

Or Eterm TEACHERS INSTAR Entire 
Field 410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG. ~ WILLIAM RUFFER. PH DO. Mor qe eng. * MINNEAPOLIS West 
CHASE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
32nd Year Under the Same Proprietor 
If You Need Some Teachers or a Position, Write Us 
(Also, Photograph and Typing Service) 

W. E. Chase, Proprietor 610 State St., Madison, Wisconsin 





NORTH CENTRAL TEACHER SERVICE 
Better Pdsitions for Better Teachers 

Plymouth Building. Phone: Geneva 1765. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

The manager of this service was engaged in active school work twenty- 
The manager of this service was engaged in active school work twenty-nine 
years, the last twenty of which he was Superintendent of Schools at Luverne, 
Minnesota. He is a former president of the Minnesota Education Association. 

H. C. BELL Write for enrollment blank today. ESTHER HAUGE 


Manager Permanent enrollment one dollar, Assistant Manager 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 


foothills of the Rockies, offers you 

unsurpassed opportunities for com- 
bining summer study with recreation. 
Organized hikes and week-end outings; 
visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain National Park;moun- 
tain climbing;mountain campmaintained 
forsummerstudents. Altitude of one mile, 
within sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate «stimulating atmosphere. 


Te UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 


First Term, June 20 to July 23 
Second Term, July 25 to Aug. 26 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law,Education,Business Administration, 
Journalism,Art,and Music. Field courses 
in Geology and Biology.MaisonFrancaise, 
Casa Espanola. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Produc- 
tion. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors and administrators. Special 
opportunities for graduate work in all 
departments. Excellent library; labora- 
tories. Organ recitals and public lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from 
Eastern States 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 


DEAN of the SumMER QuaRTER (DEPT. R.) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below : 
Summer Quarter Catalogue—— 
Summer Recreation Bulletin—— 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Graduate School Bulletin 








aN et 
Street and No. Bs 


City and State____ 



































passed recently. Graduating teachers will be 
forced to complete both major and minor 
courses before being given a university degree 
and a permit to teach. 

Comprehensive curriculum changes of the 
university education department call for a re- 
duction in the foreign language requirements 
and an increase in the other requirements to 
force prospective teachers to enter a field of 
concentration in the social sciences, foreign lan- 
guages or related subjects. 

The revisions were approved following the 
report of a special committee which has been 
studying the curriculum several months. 


Veteran Superintendent Resigns 


- E. CONVERSE, superintendent of Beloit 

* schools for 35 years, has filed his resigna- 
tion, to become affective at the close of the 
present school year. Mr. Converse is the oldest 
superintendent of schools, in point of service, 
in the state. During his years of service at Be- 
loit the school system of that city grew from 
an investment in buildings of $250,000 to 
$1,700,000 and an increase of 3,500 in enroll- 
ments. 

eo} 


May 18... “Goodwill Day” 


MAY 18 is the annual day designated as 
“Goodwill Day’’, and is often observed in 
schools with special programs, designed to de- 
velop a sense of international consciousness. 
The observance on May 18 commemorates the 
first peace conference, near The Hague, on 
May 18, 1899. 
World Goodwill Day may be fittingly ob- 
served in the schools by the use of the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 


1} Dramatic presentations. 

2} Re-enactment of a Pan-American Congress or other 

international gathering. 

{ 3] Narration of efforts for peaceful settlement of inter- 
national disputes starting with the first Hague 
conference in 1899. 

Special study or exposition of the Pact of Paris 
{Kellogg—Briand Pact]. 

Analysis 4 a daily newspaper to determine how 
much of the news is strictly international and 
how many of the other items have an_ inter- 
national significance. 

Reports by geography or economics classes to show 
the economic interdependence of nations. 

Speeches appropriate to the day by students, faculty 
members, or local civic leaders. 

Essay contest, using such subjects as ‘‘History of 
Peace Movement,’’ “Origin and Significance of 
Pact of Paris,’’ ‘‘The World Court.”’ } 

{ 9] Recreational events using the favorite sports of dif- 

ferent nations. 

} Special reports by civics and history classes. 

} Oratorical contests or non-competitive declamations. 

} Presentations of native costumes, folklore, music, 

and cultural aspirations by foreign students. | 

[13] Exchange of letters and other mediums of goodwill 

with the students of other countries. : 

[14] For the younger students—story telling, games, sim- 

> seen and pictures of the children of other 

ands. 
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Fun'n 
Philosophy » » » 


Willie: * Maw, that dentist you sent me to 
that was advertised as painless wasn’t.” 

Mother: ‘He wasn’t?” 

Willie: “No, I bit his finger, and he yelled 


just like any other dentist.” 


oH 
For sure no minutes bring us more content, 
Than those in pleasing, useful studies spent. 


—John Pomfret 
NO CH) 


A Barnyard Illustration 


“A ten-year-old boy was fuming over his 
composition. His father suggested that it would 
be easy enough if he would simply describe 
something he had seen. 

“That won't do,’ said the boy. “The teacher 
told us to use figurative language.’ 

““What do you understand by that?’ his 
father asked. 

“Oh, that’s where you call a rooster a 
chandelier.’ ” 

—Boston Transcript 


Every school boy and girl who has arrived 
at the age of reflection ought to know some- 
thing about the history of the art of printing. 

—Horace Mann 


OD F] 


Not Missing a Thing 

“Now,” said the teacher, ‘I want you all to 
write a composition. Don’t write anything 
you've ever heard of or seen before. Write just 
what’s in you.” 

Here’s what Johnny wrote:— 

“Inside of me there’s a heart, a liver, two 
Jungs and a stomach. Inside my stomach there’s 
some potatoes, a steak, two pickles, a piece of 
bread and some strawberry short cake, etc., etc.” 

—Rehoboth Sunday Herald 
<9) 

Blessed is he who has found his work; let 
him ask no other blessedness. He has a work, 
a life-purpose; he has found it and will follow 
it. 





Some Historical Guffaws 


Teacher: “James what was Washington’s 
farewell address?” 

James (promptly): “Heaven,-ma’am.” 

—Critic 
OS, 

A historian announces that women used 
cosmetics in the Middle Ages. Women still 
use cosmetics in the middle ages. 

—London Opinion 
pO by 


“Did Noah have a wife, Pop?” 
“Yes, and please don’t bother me any more.” 
“What was her name, Pop?” 
“Joan of Arc, of course. Mother, isn’t it 
time for this young ‘un to be in bed?” 
—Capper's Weekly 


Teacher: “Give me an historical example 
of inappropriate action.” 

Bright Pupil: “When Rome was burning 
Nero played the fiddle when he should have 
been playing the hose.” 


C9) 

Teacher: “Johnny, what's the difference be- 
tween a battle and a massacre?” 

Johnny: ‘A battle is where a whole lot of 
whites kill a few Indians, and a massacre is 
where a whole lot of Indians kill a few whites.” 

—Brooks Field Weekly 


—Boston Transcript 


Teacher: “Give the names of three of the 
most prominent gardens in history.” 
Young America: ‘Eden, Madison Square 
and Mary.” 
—Puck 
WO 
At a school examination the question was: 
“Were the kings of Israel rich or poor?” 
One boy answered: “I guess they were 
poor, because the Bible says they slept with 
their fathers. If they’d been rich they would 
all have had beds of their own.” 
_ —Lumberman 


<9 


A priest offered twenty-five cents to the boy 
who could tell him who was the greatest man 
in history. 

“Christopher Columbus,” answered the Ital- 
ian boy. 

“George Washington,” answered the Amer- 
ican lad. 

“St. Patrick,” shouted the Jewish boy. 

“The quarter is yours,” said the priest, ‘“‘but 
why did you say St. Patrick?” 

“Right down in my heart I know it was 
Moses,” said the Jewish boy, “but business is 
business.” 

—Boston Transcript 
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Here'n There 


Among Ourselves » » » 


Calendar 


April 20-21-22—National Association of Pen- 
manship Teachers and Supervisors, at 
Rochester, N. Y. 

April 17-23—Kindness Week. 

April 30-—May 7—National Boys’ Week. 
May 4-7—Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion convention, at Washington, D. C. 
May 5, 6, 7—State Band Tournament at Wis- 

consin Rapids. 

May 15-20—National Congress of Parents & 
Teachers, at Minneapolis, Minn. 

May 18—Goodwill Day. 

May 24-26—State P. T. A. Convention, at 
Wisconsin Rapids. 

June 25-July 3—Summer N. E. A., at At- 
lantic City. 














One of the most important projects of the Wiscon- 
sin Congress of Parents and Teachers is the month of 
institute work to be held throughout the various sec- 
tions of the state. The plan has been perfected by 
the President Mrs. W. J. Hubbard and Mrs. C. E. 
Roe, National Field Secretary for the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, will conduct the insti- 
tute. Her schedule is as follows: April 12-13-14, 
Milwaukee; April 16, Kenosha; April 18, Marinette; 
April 19-20, Green Bay; April 22-23, Superior; 
April 25-26, Eau Claire; April 27-28, La Crosse; 
April 29, Janesville. 

The institute will deal with the mechanics and 
projects of Parent-Teacher work and should lay a 
foundation for effective work in Parent education. 


The Board of Education of the Marinette Public 
Schools has approved of the plan for the introduction 
of class piano in the city schools. Classes were be- 
gun February 15th, with 103 pupils from the 3rd 
to 6th grades inclusive registering for the course. 
a Evelyn Mundt of Marinette, has charge of the 
work. 


By a vote of 33 to 1 joint school districts of the 
Lake View School No. 5 of the Town of Sheboygan 
and Town of Wilson have decided to continue trans- 
portation of children to the new Junior High school 
on the south side of Sheboygan Falls, instead of re- 
opening the Lake View school. Citizens present at 
the joint meeting were addressed by Walter Berger, 
county superintendent of schools, and O. H. Lowe, 
principal of the Junior High school. 


We have received some more interesting bulletins: 
“The Cardinal” from Caloma, sent to us by A 
Wunrow, Sheboygan County “Bulletin”, another is- 
sue of “Halestones’, and “Buffalo County Art Helps’, 
issued by Esther Johnson, elementary supervisor, and 
Glenn M. Hutchinson, county superintendent. Teach- 
ers of art will find all kinds of practical helps con- 
tained in this last-mentioned publication. Miss John- 
son has written us that there are still a few copies 
left on hand, and anyone interested can secure one 
for the nominal cost of 25¢. Write Mr. Hutchinson 
at Alma. 
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Three Cheers for Winnebago County! A 
100% membership to the Wisconsin State 
Teachers Association for the first time in the 
history of our county. Here’s hoping we can 
continue with this record for many more 
years. 

Leo Helmuth, 
Sec. and Treas. of Winnebago 
Co. Teachers Assoc. 

A single enrollment in the W. T. A. by a Win- 
nebago County teacher, which was received this week, 
makes that county 100%. Congratulations! 


The next meeting of the Committee on Re- 
organization of the W. T. A. will be held on 
April 30 at 10:00 A. M. in the Vocational 
School, 8th and Center streets, Racine. Teach- 
ers are invited to attend the meeting and of- 
fer suggestions. Miss Ethel Gardner, Milwau- 
kee, is chairman. 


John Shaw, of the State Department, was unable 
to prepare his customary items for the “News From 
the State Department” pages this month, because of 
a serious illness. We are pleased to report that Mr. 
Shaw is on the road to recovery, and will be able to 
continue his educational activities within a short 
time. 


Mr. Atland Olson, president of the Green Bay Vo- 
cational school board was re-elected the early part of 
February. Mr. Olson is a member of the machinists’ 
union, and one of the members of the board repre- 
senting labor. 


A. L. Prodoehl, superintendent of the Cudahy pub- 
lic schools, was recently re-appointed for a three-year 
term. Mr. Prodoehl has been associated with the 
Cudahy schools for 12 years. Before being elected 
superintendent he was a teacher of science and lan- 
guages, and director of athletics at Cudahy High 
school, 


A conference of all Iowa county superintendents, 
principals and supervisors of elementary grades was 
held at Dodgeville in February. Miss Leavelva Brad- 
bury, of the state department of public instruction 
had charge of the meeting. Those in attendance were 
Prin. M. A. Fisher, Dodgeville; D. Morgan, Mineral 
Point; J. H. Murphy, Highland; S. Watson, Barne- 
veld; E. R. Livingston, Ridgeway; James Sauer, Hol- 
landale; William H. Hall, Avoca; M. M. Wendt, 
Cobb; L. E. Jones, Cobb; Stansmore Anderson, Ed- 
mund; Arthur Smail, Mifflin; Supervising Teachers 
Mabel Kurth and Jane Burke, and County Supt. 
Lillian Ellis. 


John Farwell, graduate of La Crosse State Teach- 
ers college, is the new intramural director at Lincoln 
high school, Manitowoc. Mr: Farwell fills in a one- 
semester vacancy occasioned by the granting of a 
leave of absence to Robert S. Lindwell, who is at- 
tending the University of Wisconsin to complete his 
work on a Masters degree. Mr. Lindwell is expected 
to return to Manitowoc next fall. 


Paul M. Vincent was recently unanimously re- 
elected superintendent of schools at Stevens Point. 
Mr. Vincent is now serving his ninth year as supet- 
intendent. 
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National Trust Shares 
(Modified) 


A convenient and sound method of 
investing in the common stocks of 37 


out-standing American corporations. 


We shall be glad to send you information re- 
garding these Trust Shares 


LEE C. RASEY 


Representing Dillon, Read & Co. 
Telephone Daly 5340 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











Soars eememnatn comme 


J. A. Van Natta, superintendent of Sturgeon Bay 
schools, is pleased to report that the long-discussed, 
much-needed addition to the local high school is ac- 
tually completed and occupied. The addition consists 
of a large two-story gymnasium, an auditorium, pro- 
jection room, class rooms, commercial rooms, kitchen, 
offices and storerooms. Miss Margaret Reynolds is 
principal of the school. 


Approximately 100 Douglas county teachers met at 
Superior last February, to honor Miss Vera C. Rehn- 
strand, county superintendent of schools, as a result 
of the recognition accorded her at the Farm Week 
festival, when the University of Wisconsin designated 
her as one of the state’s agricultural leaders. W. A. 
Duffy, county agricultural agent, was the main 
— at the banquet given in honor of Miss Rehn- 
strand. 


Many La Crosse teachers are enrolled in a new 
course in Personality and Social Adjustment, being 
offered through the University of Wisconsin Exten- 
sion division. The course carries university credit. 


A $50,000 addition to the Walworth High school 
is being planned. Construction will start this spring. 


The North Fond du Lac Teachers’ council invited 
the teachers from Fond du Lac and vicinity to their 
monthly meeting in February. Following a dinner the 
following teachers spoke: H. D. Baird, Director of 
Guidance, Manitowoc High school; Margaret K. 
Roberts, Supervisor of Elementary Education, Fond 
du Lac; and S. P. Unzicker, Roosevelt High school, 
Fond du Lac. 


REMEMBER .. 


The first issue of the “Nicolet News’, Menasha 
High school paper, made its debut in February. It is 
being published monthly for the remainder of the 
school year. 


Miss Almere Scott, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Forensic association sends us this note: “There was 
printed in the Wisconsin High School Forensic News 
Letter for February, a classified list of books on 
Extra-Curricular Activities. A few reprints have been 
made and as long as the supply lasts these will be 
available to schools and public libraries. Only one 
copy, however, will be sent to any school or library.” 
All interested can secure the list from Miss Scott, at 
the University of Wisconsin Extension division, Mad- 
ison. 


The second meeting of the Fox River Valley 
Schoolmasters’ club was held at Oshkosh last Febru- 
ary. Officers are: H. H. Helble, Appleton high 
school principal, president; Henry Sutton, superin- 
tendent of Green Bay schools, vice-president; and 
Peter Nelson, Oshkosh, secretary and treasurer. 


Another bouquet, please________- and a big one! 
Waushara County comes in 100% in the W.T.A. 
Mr. A. Dietz, county superintendent writes us: ‘This 
is our first year in the 100% column.” We'll be look- 
ing for your 100% report again next fall, Mr. Dietz. 
Congrats! 


A band, orchestra, glee club and Hawaiian guitar 
club have been organized at Downing this year. Mr. 
E. W. Cartwright, musical instructor at Wilson Star 
Prairie, Deer Park and Dunn County Agricultural 
School is the director at Downing. 
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COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


NEW ENLARGED 1932 EDITION 


See what this 1932 edition offers. 


1721 Ludington Avenue 


You will decide your school work would go on so 
much better with it that you can’t afford to do without it. 


Full information from 


CARROLL G. PEARSE, Wisconsin Representative 





Milwaukee 





Elias N. Lane of the Brown Street School, Mil- 
waukee is the author of an article entitled: “The 
All-year School—Its Origin and Development’? which 
appears in the March issue of the Nations Schools. 
Mr. Lane has shown the progress of the all-year 
school idea from its birth as a vacation school in 
1866 up to the present time. 


Have you any old copies of the JOURNAL, 
for which you have no use? If so, be kind 
enough to send the following copies to Miss 
Anna M. Tarr, librarian at Lawrence college, 
Appleton. 

Volume 52, no. 3 
Volume 54, all numbers 


March 1920 
1922 


Volume 58, nos. 2 & 5 Oct. 1925 
Jan. 1926 
Volume 60, no. 2 Oct. 1927 


Thank you for any co-operation you are 
able to give Miss Tarr. 


Reedsburg High school band members have stepped 
forth, resplendent in new uniforms. The boys’ suits 
consist of purple coats and white trousers, with a 
purple stripe on the side, and a military belt. The 
girls have white skirts and purple waists and a mili- 
tary belt. 


The Sheboygan teachers give again! On top of 
their initial donations to the Sheboygan Citizens’ Re- 
lief fund the teachers have added $1,853.59. It would 
take a rather hard-boiled citizenry to even breath a 
suggestion of salary cuts, when such public spirited 
co-operation is demonstrated. 


The Lincoln County Teachers’ mid-winter institute 
was held at Merrill last February. Speakers on the 
program included Mrs. Pearl D. Van Hecke, county 
nurse; Miss Alice Brady, city grade supervisor, Man- 
itowoc; and Mr. J. C. Brockert, State Teachers col- 
lege, Platteville. The remainder of the program con- 
sisted of class demonstration work under the direc- 
tion of Celestine Wyant, teacher of the Barnes Creek 
school; Miss Ebla Peterson, teacher of the Miller 
school; and Harold M. Sheflet, principal of the Irma 
State Graded school. 


The Wisconsin Dramatic Guild of the University 
sponsored a week’s Dramatic Festival at Madison, 
February 29—March 5. Dramatic groups representing 
communities from all over Wisconsin were repre- 
sented in the various contests. Miss Gladys Borchers 
and Miss Ethel Rockwell had charge of the arrange- 
ments. 














An Income Guaranteed 
When You Need It Most » » » 


Our plan will insure a 


Your future is worth plan- See 
. Think of it— 


steady income for you at ning for. 
fifty or after, and you can do__travel, rest, 
it without financial strain. 


What a small 
investment now will 
do for you at 


sixty-one ! 


For a saving of $25 a 


recreation .. 
month (age 30) you can 








All it takes is a little plan- 
ning and foresight . . . Then, 
when you retire from teach- 
ing you can sit back and en- 


all are yours, if you plan for 
them today. 


We add teachers to our 
agency staff annually. If in- 


guarantee for yourself an 
income of approximately 
$100 per month, beginning 
at sixty-one and continu- 
ing thereafter as long as 
you live, 





joy life, without financial terested address the Com- Foote aes 
worries, pany. 
Should death occur be- 
fore the Monthly Income 
Clip and mail this coupon starts, your beneficiary 


will receive the cash value 
of the deposits you made. 


aE 





The Old Line Life Ins. Co. of America, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


I 
! 
1 
, : ¥ 1 
} Without obligation please send me; 
information on your Retirement In- | 
come plan. ! 
1 
I 
I 
! 
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Appleton High School graduates to the number of 
139 are now attending Lawrence College. This is 
the largest number from Appleton in years. 


ee 
Salaries of Appleton teachers will remain 
the same for the coming year. 
ee 
Carl Matthusen, former University of Wisconsin 
athlete, was recently chosen director of athletics at 
Fort Atkinson, to succeed Hollis Hope who resigned 
Jast month. Matthusen’s duties will begin next fall. 


Prominent educational leaders from all over the 
state met in the office of State Supt. John Callahan, 
April 8, and discussed ways and means of working 
out a satisfactory educational program for the thou- 
sands of recent high school graduates in Wisconsin, 
whose opportunities are curtailed by reduced incomes 
or unemployment. Problems of over crowded schools, 
curtailed programs and the danger of the new gradu- 
ates becoming drifters were discussed. 


Miss Margaret Atkinson, music supervisor at Port- 
age, has arranged a new series of Wisconsin School 
of the Air programs to be broadcast over WHA, for 
the special benefit of rural students who do not have 
a radio in their school. Children’s songs, musical 
poems, instrumental selections and stories are being 
broadcast by Miss Atkinson each Saturday morning 
at 11 a. m. 


By the close vote of 152 to 146, Appleton high 
school seniors voted against cap and gowns for com- 
mencement. 


The Oconto County Principals and Grade Teachers 
club met at Oconto, March 12. Thirty teachers at- 
tended, and listened to class demonstrations lead by 
Mina Jarvis, Lily Neilson, and Mrs. Eva Reitbrock. 
Mrs. John B. Chase talked on the county health 
program. It was announced that the next meeting 
would take place at Mountain, at Miss Lulu Wilson's 
cottage. 


Supt. E. P. Rosenthal of the Oconomowoc Public 
Schools recently organized a committee of high school 
teachers for the purpose of planning three profes- 
sional meetings for the current school year. The 
teachers in the various departments take charge of 
these meetings, and as a result standards are formu- 
lated which can be used in the different departments 
and in the various outside activities. The subject of 
the next meeting will be ‘Teaching through Indirect 
Suggestions.” Others discussed were “Every Teacher 
an English Teacher’, and “The Place and Value of 
Extra Curricular Activities.” 

A similar plan is carried on in the elementary 
schools. 


The play “Submerged,” put on by the Oconomowoc 
High School dramatic club under the direction of 
Miss Bonnie Small, won two district dramatic con- 
tests, making the club eligible to compete for the 
State championship at Madison on April first. 


The first meeting of the annual tri-city Music Fes- 
tival will be held at Oconomowoc on April 15th. 
The schools which make up this festival are Beaver 
Dam, Watertown, and Oconomowoc. 





CHARACTER OF 
COMMODITY 


should be considered 


... for it costs less than 
low price value 


School desk purchases are made more correctly on 
specifications up to National School Desk quality, 
rather than down to merely cheapest cost. School 
desks are purchased for correct utility value to the 
pupils in school, and not to satisfy a school desk 
appropriation only. School desks are not “all 
alike’; National Desks are highly unlike all oth- 
ers in their distinctively higher standard of utility 
advantages and practical quality permanence. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 
140 Piere Str. Pt. Washington, Wis. 





Complete, fully Descriptive and Illustrated 


Catalog sent on Request 
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See all countries on 
“TRAVAME 

a 
method of travel. Go 


at$Ila pay 


“AMEX- 
TOURS” 


American Express aus- 
X’’ Tours, pices, offering unusual 
new, economical values. 31 AMEX- 
TOURS of varying du- 


independently, all your 
lans made in advance. 
our begins when you 
reach Europe. Choose 
from 10 alluring itiner- 
aries; from 15 om ™ 
$133 to 35 oe 
$300.00. (Not inc uding 
ocean voyage.) Send i 
Booklet 30. 
“AMEXTOURS” 
means: Escorted travel 
through Europe under 


rations, costs and itiner- 
aries. Sample tours are: 


25-day tour at $278. 
42-day tour at $482. 
84-day tour at $941. 


(Prices include steam- 
pre # fare.) Interesting 
sightseeing ; comfortable 
accommodations; _flexi- 
ble atrangements. Send 
for Booklet L 


779 North Water St. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Service 
Milwaukee Wis. 





Sail June 25 from Mon- 


EUROPE treal on palatial White 


26 Days-5 Countries ; ra pa 
$ Including Star Liner Laurentic. 
199 smotor Rate covers all expenses 

Tours including rail fare from 
Sarnia or Windsor, Ontario, to Montreal, ocean 
voyage, meals, hotels, guides, sightseeing, etc. 
Three wonderful motor tours are included. 
Tour visits Canada, England, Holland, Bel- 
gium and France. Return via New York. A 
thrilling holiday abroad at less than the cost 


of staying at home. 


he Days 
ss f an A 5281. 8 Countries 
Including 5 motor tours Including 6 motor tours 


Full particulars from 


Student Treasure Tours 
485 McGill St., Montreal ,Canada 





per, S375 





MROPE‘308 


gs 5 COUNTRIES—ALL EXPENSES 
See Scotland, England, Holland, Bel- 
gium, France. Steamship fare, rail and 
” motor travel in Europe, hotels, meals, 
mB <— | sightseeing included. Ask for book of 200tours. 
70 days, 9 countries, 6,000 miles by motor, $860. 


ME THE YRAVEL GUILD. INc. 


Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee 
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Two Tours For The Price Of One 
34 Days $269 


Including rail and necessary Pullman 
Chicago and return. 
DOMESTIC PORTION — WASHING- 
TON, NEW YORK, BOSTON 
EUROPEAN PORTION — ENGLAND, 
HOLLAND, BELGIUM, FRANCE 
Personally conducted, all-expense, 
European Tour. Opportunity to sail on 
new MOTOR VESSEL BRITANNIC, the 
sensation of the Atlantic, From New 
York; or popular S. S. LAURENTIC 
from Montreal. 


Lowe Travel Service 
712 North Water St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Miss Alvina Hansen, principal of the Vesper state 
graded school, was elected president of the Wood 
County Teachers association at its meeting at Wis- 
consin Rapids on March 19. Other officers elected 
are: Miss Beatrice Cheatle, Grand Rapids, vice-presi- 
dent; and Emil Hierl, Rudolph, secretary-treasurer, 
The association is made up of teachers in Wood 
county state graded, rural, graded, and high schools, 
It includes all schools in the county with the ex- 
ception of those of Wisconsin Rapids and Marsh- 
field, which have their own city associations. 


Principal F. G. McLachlan, who has been prin- 
cipal of the Greenwood High school for the past 
seven years, will leave there to become principal at 
Augusta. Mr. Arthur Muenchow, who has been prin- 
cipal at Withee for several years, will succeed Mr. 
McLachlan at Greenwood. 


Beginning March 28, one-room rural schools in 
Milwaukee county were taught for one week by stu- 
dents in the rural division of the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Milwaukee. This project was undertaken in 
order that prospective teachers might discover what 
tasks they will have to tackle next September. It is 
the first time that the college has made such ar- 
rangements, 


To train children in observation and in practical 
finance, and to give them practice in art, arithmetic, 
and spelling that will be of service to them both now 
and in later life, is the purpose of the miniature 
grocery store project worked out by Miss Clara 
Boyle’s 3A grade at the Marquette school in Madi- 
son. The “store” boasts counter and shelves, on 
which are displayed staple grocery products, and a 
cardboard cash register. Each child in the room makes 
his daily purchases at the store, choosing the best 
bargains carefully and being careful to count his 
change after the purchase is made. There is a new 
storekeeper each day, thus giving each child an op- 
portunity to practice arithmetic and observation. The 
store was started around the beginning of March, 
and will be continued into April. 


Mr. R. J. Burton, instructor in the commercial de- 
partment of Wausau senior high school, is of the 
opinion that the pinch of economic distress is in- 
creasing the number of persons interested in special 
economic training. There are 150 students enrolled 
in the bookkeeping department of the school, while 
240 are studying shorthand and 146 economic 
geography. 







Consult the originator of Student 
Toursand specialistin economicalEuropean 
Travel for the intellectual elite. Benefit 
from the experience of 15,000 satisfied guests. 
KELLER TRAVEL CLUB 
661 Fifth Ave, N. ¥. Write for Booklet A 





One price First Class 
or EU ROP E Hotels 
Individual $ 1 793° : 
and Sailings Every 
- Week 


Pasty Travel 


All Expense Tours New York to New York 
THE TRAVEL WORLD IS oe AT THE 
VALUES WE ARE OFFERING. WRITE AT ONCE FOR 
BOOK OF 100 TOURS 46 SAILINGS. 


H. C. COOK TOURS, Hotel Morrison, Chicago, Ilinois 
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A crowd of 1500 witnessed the gymnasium ex- 
hibition in the Ft. Atkinson municipal auditorium 
on the afternoon of March 7, given “ the students 
of the Ft. Atkinson High school physical education 
department. The entire exhibit was under the direc- 
tion of Hollis R. Hope. Two hundred physical edu- 
cation students, assisted by the 5-piece high school 
band, participated in the program. 


There will be no salary reductions for 
teachers in La Crosse’s public school system 
for the next fiscal year, September 5 to 
June 16; the Board of Education unanimously 
voting to retain the present schedule, at its 
meeting in March. However, teachers will 
not receive the usual automatic salary in- 
creases for that period, the Board having 
voted at its October meeting to temporarily 
abandon that system. 


In accordance with action taken at its annual con- 
vention in Oshkosh on March 18, the Northeastern 
Wisconsin Teachers association will hereafter hold 
its meetings on days other than school days. The 
association also went on record as opposing reduc- 
tions in teachers’ salaries, and expressed the hope 
that requirements for training of rural school teach- 
ers would soon equal those established for city 
elementary teachers. 


Prof. Chester Lloyd Janes, director of the School 
of Commerce at the University, has been chosen as 
a councillor of the American Council of Foreign 
Bondholders, Inc., a new organization designed to 
safeguard as far as possible the 18 billion dollar 
investment which the United States has abroad. 
Prof. Jones is particularly fitted for th’s post, since 
he has held government appointments which have 
made him especially familiar with conditions in 
Mexico and the Caribbean. 


A midyear teachers’ institute was conducted by 
O. H. Caspers, Superintendent of Burnett County at 
Webster on Mar. 11. President C. ‘J. Brewer, Miss 
Delia E. Kibbe of the state department, and Prof. 
C. L. Hill of the Buffalo County Normal, were the 
speakers. The theme of the institute was the Wis- 
consin Program of Educational Philosophy and 
School Practice in the Class Room. 


Through its Activities Finance Plan, students of 
Appleton high school have had over 50 Lyceum num- 
bers presented in General Assembly during the past 
four years. Some of these have been Count Von 
Luckner, Welsh Imperial Singers, Mason Jubilee 
Singers, Sue Hastings’ Marionettes, Charles Lofgren, 
Judge Fred Bale, Ellery Walter, Chester Milton 
Sanford. 


Joseph F. Kraus, principal of the Stevens Point 
High school recently concluded an interesting survey, 
to actually find out how many rural school children 
of Portage county were enjoying the benefits of a 
secondary education. The results were rather surpris- 
ing, as it showed that only 314, of the 1,227 Port- 
age county eighth grade graduates for the four years 
1928-31, are at the present time in high school. 


Alfred G. Pelikan, director of art in the public 
schools of Milwaukee, was recently honored by the 
Hodag society, an organization of art teachers in 
Milwaukee schools. As a token of their appreciation 
for the work Mr. Pelikan has done in Milwaukee 
schools the Hodags presented him with a table. 





NOW!... You can 
Go to EUROPE! 











England - Holland - Belgium 
Germany - France - Canada 


31 GLORIOUS DAYS 
All Expenses Only $278! 


A SPECIAL PROGRAM of valuable European 
travel has been arranged in conjunction with 
our neighbors—the Michigan Educational Ass’n. 
Travel-Service by E. T. Cameron and is offered to 
you, as an educational project, at these amazingly 
low rates. The program embodies the most inter- 
esting and worthwhile features in each country 
visited and the greatest possible variation in itin- 
erary for the time allotted to the trip. Clean, com- 
fortable accomodations are used throughout. 
Each tour is a distinct travel value and in- 
cludes all expenses from Detroit. Write for 


booklet at once! 

6 Countries—36 Days— $ 31 4 
Visiting England, Holland, Bel- 

gium, Germany, Switzerland, and France. 
Countries—60 Days— $ 

7 Visiting England, Holland, Bel- 440 

gium, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and France. 


9 Countries—52 Days— $ 4 3 1 

Visiting England, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, 
Hungary, Switzerland, and France. 


SPECIAL ECONOMY TOUR 
An exceptionally economical program is of- 
fered including England, Holland, Belgium, 
and France. This trip uses accommoda- 
tions of a less expensive variety than those 
presented above. Hotels of the family 
type are featured. 31 days. $242 














For complete information, write to 


M. E. A. TRAVEL SERVICE 


Michigan Educational Association 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 


TRAVEL—The Greatest Educator 
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BE UNIVERSITY of 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES 


SUMMER SESSION 


1932 


Mone than 500 courses in academic and profess- 
ional departments offered by the combined resident 
and visiting faculty of recognized leaders in education. 
4 Combine your summer vacation plans with summer 
Al study in Southern California. Unsurpassed recreational 
opportunities. @ Located in metropolitan Los 
Angeles, thirty minutes from the mountains or the sea. 
For bulletin of complete information, address Dean 
Lester B. Rogers, 3551 University Park, Los Angeles. 





First Session, June 17 to July 29 (6 units) 
Second Session, July 29 to September 2 (6 units) 
Olympic Gemes will take place July 30 to Augut 14 © 
































Give them Sunlight 


without Eyestrain 


Good classroom lighting is an aid to pupil prog- 
ress. Bad lighting a detriment—a strain on pu- 
pils’ eyes. The ideal classroom shade is the 
Draper ADJUSTABLE shade. It may be drawn 
upward or downward from the center. That 
means pupils get the valuable top light, recog- 
nized as the best light, from the upper third of 
the window. This feature is also an aid to 
proper ventilation. Windows may be lowered 
from the top, letting in draftless air without 
flapping of shades to distract, 

Draper Shades are made of Dratex Cloth. This 
is a specially manufactured fabric that lets in 
sunlight, but modifies and diffuses it to elim- 
inate all glare. Ordinary shades shut out sun- 
light. Thus pupils get the full benefit of light 
from the sun’s rays with no danger to eyes. 
Equip your school with Draper Shades. 


Please Address Department WJ 
for Catalog and Prices 


Luther 0. Draper 
Shade Co. 


Makers of Better Shades for 
Over a Quarter Century 


Spiceland...Dept. WJ....Indiana 











All Wisconsin teachers are reminded that the 
Pacific Regional conference of the World Federation 
of Education Associations will meet in Honolulu, 
during the last week of July. 


The rural teachers of Fond du Lac county held 
their spring institute at Fond du Lac, March 4-5, 
Speakers included Supt. M. J. Lowe, the county su- 
pervising teachers, Miss Edna Leith, and Miss Alice 
Koutsky, Miss Jane Cuppernull, music supervisor, 
O. H. Plenzke of the State Department, and Forrest 
Polk, president of the Oshkosh State Teachers college, 


Kaukauna has organized a number of adult educa- 
tion classes this semester. While primarily intended 
to benefit adults out of employment the classes have 
attracted many others. Courses are being offered in 
cooking, sewing, upholstery, woodwork, and foundry 
practice. 


About 130 teachers attended the annual mid-winter 
teachers institute at Ladysmith last February. The in- 
stitute was arranged jointly by George Sanford, Rusk 
county superintendent, and Marshall Lewis, superin- 
tendent of the Ladysmith schools. 


Next fall’s convention of the Central Wisconsin 
Teachers’ association will be held at Wausau, Octo- 
ber 7. The convention has been alternately held at 
Stevens Point and Wausau for a number of years. 


K. W. Doonan has accepted the position of prin- 
cipal of the Owen schools. Mr. Doonan succeeds Carl 
P. Borge, who recently resigned. 


At a recent meeting the East Troy board 
of education met, and re-elected the entire 
faculty at the present salary schedule. 


Miss Ruth Dietzman, teacher in the public schools 
of Argyle, and a victim of infantile paralysis, is re- 
ported on the road to recovery. 


Here's a real attendance record to shoot at . . 
up until January 15, when the survey was made, 21 
out of 29 pupils in the Newtonburg public school, 
Manitowoc county, were perfect in attendance. This 
unsual record is a fine tribute to Mrs. Margaret Nel- 
son, the teacher. 


Through the efforts of the agriculture department 
of the Neillsville High school and the county super- 
intendent of schools a night school class is being 
offered for rural teachers living in the vicinity of 
Neillsville. A ten-week course has been arranged; 
with special attention being paid to problems relat- 
ing to the teaching of agriculture in the rural schools. 
About 20 teachers attended the first session, early 
last month. Mr. John W. Perkins, agricultural in- 
structor has charge of thé class. 


Dr. H. A. Brown, formerly president of the Osh- 
kosh State Teachers college, and now president of 
Illinois State Normal University, at Normal, Ill, 
was elected president of the American Association of 
Teacher Colleges, at the annual meeting in Wash- 
ington, during the N. E. A. Department of Super- 
intendence meeting. 


Miss Virginia Stockhausen of Eau Claire, teacher 
in Bloomer high school, is sailing for Europe, 
June 21. Miss Stockhausen will study at the Uni- 
versity of Heidelburg during the summer. 
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The Antigo High school forestry club, directed by 
Adolph Johnson, has set up an interesting and novel 
educational display in the window of one of the 
down-town stores. The display consists of a com- 
plete model of the Noboken school forest, located 
east of Koepenick. 


“Guidance in Reading’’ a recent publication of 
H. S. Bonar, superintendent of schools in Manitowoc 
and Elementary Supervisor Alice Brady, has received 
a great deal of favorable comment from educators. 
It is now being put on the Wisconsin Reading Circle 
list. 

George T. Croft, member of the Janesville board 
of education for the past 12 years, and present presi- 
dent, announced recently that he would retire from 
the board on July 1. 


The Fox River Valley Vocational School Directors 
association is planning to redistribute the 16 itinerant 
teaching circuits to enable vocational schools to offer 
more courses at less cost and greater efficiency. H. G. 
Noyes, Appleton, is the state co-ordinator who has 
charge of the tentative program of itinerant in- 
struction. 


Taking advantage of their positions, and favored 
a bit by the referee (student, with good business 
sense) the teachers of Janesville high school trounced 
the regular high school basketball team, 37-23, last 
month. Scoring honors for the faculty were evenly 
divided between Sorenson, Ken Bick and Pat Daw- 
son. Thomas and Kumerow, at the guard positions 
managed to hold the varsity well in hand... in 
fact they held them a bit more than the referee 
officially acknowledged. Reports indicate that fem- 
inine cheers were gathered in by Bick and Dawson, 
while the skillful half-nelson guarding tactics of 
Thomas brought down occasional squeals of protest 
from the stands. 


The Viroqua Band Motfers association is spon- 
soring a music entertainment course. The first pro- 
gram presented in the series consisted of a band 
concert, a lecture on George and Martha Washing- 
ton, a farce, entitled the ‘‘Village Band’, and several 
vocal selections by the Viroqua Band Boys’ Glee 
club. 


Appearing under the sponsorship of the La Crosse 
Vocational school, Professor F. A. Aust of the uni- 
versity horticulture department is conducting a six- 
weeks’ course in landscape gardening at the Viroqua 
high school. 


King Microbe scored a knockout against Lodi 
schools the early part of last month. So many teach- 
ers and pupils were sick that it was decided to close 
the schools for a week. There was small cause for 
tejoicing on the part of pupils, for the week of 
“sick rest’ took the place of the customary Easter 
recess, 





LIVE in FRENCH 


Residential Summer School (co-educa- 
tional) June 27—July 30—Only French 
spoken. Fee $140 Inclusive—Elemen- 
tary, Intermediate, Advanced. Write for 
circular to Secretary, Residential French 
Summer School 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 





B-32 MONTREAL,* CANADA 








combine 


summer school 
and vacation 


Langdon Hall 


the new residential hall for women at 
the UNIVERSITY of WISCONSIN. 
it overlooks lake mendota and the 
campus--has bathing facilities--recreation 
hall--garden court--a lovely lounge--ex- 
cellent meals--both single and double 
rooms for the summer session. moderate 
rates. 


at 


write for brochure 





Summer Session 
Six Weeks 


JUNE 20, 1932 
=-_ to — 


JULY 29, 1932 ’ 
Stout Institute 


In pleasant, attractive surrouridings, in a 
complete, modern school plant, the Summer 
Session at The Stout Institute is an un- 
usual opportunity for professional improve- 
ment and recreational activities both in- 
formal and directed. The courses offered 
are 


EDUCATION 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 
SCIENCE 
ENGLISH 


HOME ECONOMICS—Regular courses in 
all lines of Home Economics Education 
and short unit courses given by special- 
ists. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION—Many shop, 
drawing and design courses including 
units in modern general shops. 

Credit granted for courses the same as 
in regular session. 

Living and other expenses are very reason- 
able. The regular program schedule is sup- 
plemented by a fine list of special speakers 
and conference leaders. For Summer Session 
Bulletin including specific program schedules 
and other detailed information, address: 


Director of Summer Session 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


MENOMONIE, WIS. 
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That the holding power of high schools has rap- 
idly increased is brought out in figures recently re- 
leased by Principal Herbert H. Helble of Appleton 
high school. The class of 1933 which expects to 
graduate 315 seniors in June entered 314 strong, 
three years ago. This means 100% plus and, is prob- 
ably a record among large high schools for effective 
holding power. 


A note from Monroe says—‘The Board 
here has taken official action and teachers’ 
salaries will remain as they are—no increases 
under the schedule, and no decreases.” Good 
work, Monroe! 


Port Edwards is completing plans for the erection 
of its new $125,000 high school building, construc- 
tion to start early in April. Besides the usual grade 
and classrooms the building will contain a kinder- 
garten, home economics room with dining and fit- 
ting rooms, a manual arts room, a special grade li- 
brary, large band and orchestra rooms with stage and 
special ‘acoustical treatment, and music rooms on 
each side of the stage. The new building will be 
named the John Edwards High school, in honor of 
the founder of the village of Port Edwards. 





BELMONT HOTEL 


(Fireproof) 
MADISON, WISCONSIN On Capitol Square 
Every Room Has a Private Toilet 
and Connecting Bath 
Rates $2.00 and Up H. H. HILE, President 
R. J. McDONALD, Manager 

























“Everything for the School’’ 


Playground 
WE Equipment 
RURAL and CITY 
School Playgrounds 


With the coming of the warm spring. days the 
need for an extra piece or two of.sturdily con- 
structed, safe and dependable .play apparatus will 
become. more - pronounced. 





Let us help you choose the type of apparatus 
which is sure to furnish the youngsters unending 
days of joyous exercise at a minimum investment 
to you. 

Our special catalog of Playground Equipment is 
free for the asking. $ 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY Co. 
Membér Wisconsin Teachers Association 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


“Folks Like Our Friendly Service”’ 








A combined radio, electrola, and recording ma. 
chine has been purchased for the Menasha high 
school band by the high school band mothers’ club. 


Miss Adela Klumb’s senior English class in Apple. 
ton high school has published a book of poems, ap. 
propriately entitled “Ventures in Verse’’. 


Under the direction of Mrs. Norma Acott, county 
nurse, Sauk county held its first health institute, on 
March 19. Dr. Miller, deputy of the state board of 
health, attended the meeting and discussed matters 
of health conditions in the schools. 


Bayfield high school presented an operetta, ‘Sun. 
bonnet Girl’’ on March 18. 


The Kolumbia Knick Knacks, high school paper of 
Iron River, is another educational publication which 
has been brought to our attention. Agnes Jensen was 
editor of the edition we saw. 


Myrtle Fritz, 16 year student at Whitefish Bay has 
modeled and dressed a full puppet caste for the play 
Snow White. Miss Fritz, who has been confined to a 
wheel chair since she was 9, recently gave her play 
before the parent-teachers association of the Henry 
Clay school, of Whitefish Bay. 


Two hundred and fifty school principals and board 
members honored Milton C. Potter, Milwaukee su. 
perintendent of schools, at a banquet last month. 
Speakers on the program included R. L. Cooley, di- 
rector of the Milwaukee Vocational school; Harry V. 
Meissner, president of the school board; Rev. Wm. M., 
Magee, president of Marquette university; and Miss 
Cecilia Colbert, president of the Principals asso- 
ciation, 


The night class in farm management at Rosedale 
high school is being well attended. The last meeting 
reported was cimaled ty twenty-nine men and boys, 
who heard a talk on pasture management, and wit- 
nessed two reels of pictures on haymaking. 


The Forest Academy rural school, district 1, 
Town of Porter, was destroyed by fire early in the 
morning of March 1. The district has voted to bor- 
row $3,500 from the State Trust fund, for the erec- 
tion of a new building. 


The National Convention of the Progressive Oral 
Advocates will be held in Cincinnati, May 5-7. The 
Progressive Oral Advocates are teachers of the deat 
who believe in teaching speech to deaf children, as 
opposed to the customary method of teaching the 
sign language. 


On February 13 the Harmonica club of the Lin- 
denwood School Freistadt, near Thiensville, presented 
a program over radio station W. T. M. J., Milwau- 
kee. Miss Florence Moths, teacher of the school, 
conducted the concert. 


Miss Elsie Christensen of the East Side junior 
high faculty of Berlin has been forced to resign, due 
to ill health. 


Another interesting issue of The Pro-mo-tor, pub- 
lication of the Milwaukee High School Teachers’ as- 
sociation has reached our desk. Officers of the ass0- 
ciation are: Ernest A. May, president; Helen H. 
Green, vice-president; Mildred DeCourcy, secretary; 
and Karl F. Miller, treasurer. 
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Miss Pearle Beeckler, teacher at the Tomah high 
school, was elected head of the Monroe County 
Teachers association at its annual meeting at Sparta, 
February 27. Other officers chosen were: vice-presi- 
dent, Frances Hansen, Sparta; secretary and _ treas- 
urer, Mabel Wind. 


A tiny newspaper, less than 6 inches square and 
of six pages, is published monthly by two Neenah 
high school boys—Minor Olson and Harold Graver- 
son. The paper carries high school news, a humor 
column, and advertisements. “The Rocket,” is named 
in honor of the. high school basketball team. The 
boys are assisted by Chester Bisel, a graduate of the 
Neenah high school printing department. 


Representatives of the department of public in- 
struction, the state board of vocational education, the 
bureau of guidance and records, the Wisconsin High 
School Principals association, the city superintend- 
ents’ association, the vocational schools, and the unt- 
versity extension division met with State Superin- 
tendent John Callahan at Madison, on April 2, in 
an effort to work out a satisfactory educational pro- 
gram for thousands of high school graduates who, 
through lack of employment, cannot work and 
through lack of income cannot carry on with their 
education. 


Leading educators of the state will discuss the 
“philosophy of education” at the third annual meet- 
ing of the Fox River Valley Schoolmasters’ associa- 
tion, to be held at the Retlaw Hotel, Fond du Lac, 
April 13. Principal Herbert Helble, Appleton, presi- 
dent of the association, will preside. Speakers will 
be O. H. Plenzke, assistant state superintendent of 
schools; Supt. H. W. Kircher of Sheboygan, and Mr. 
T. J. Giles of the State Department of Public In- 
struction. 


Thirty-two faculty members of the La Crosse Lo- 
gan High school, all of whom have signed up in the 
Legion’s ‘‘Man-a-Block” employment campaign, form 
an example of how school teachers throughout the 
tity are supporting the plan. Every public school 
teacher in the city has signed to hire some person 
two hours weekly. The Logan teachers have organ- 
ied and support three families with work each week. 
Each week each teacher turns over 80c to the office, 
where the employed are paid for their two-hour 
services. * 


The Juneau County Rural and State Graded Teach- 
ets association met at Mauston High school, Febru- 
ary 27. After a varied program a business meeting 
was held, and the following officers were elected: 
president, Orvus Dodsworth; vice-president, Lee Fos- 
ter; secretary-treasurer, Mae Landin. 


Out of more than 700 publications, “An Intro- 
duction to the Scientific Study of Classroom Tech- 
nique,” by Prof. A. S. Barr of the University of 
Wisconsin, was chosen on the 1932 list of 60 best 
educational books chosen for the American Library 
association and the Journal of the N. E. A. 


The February 22 issue of The Talisman, Appleton 
High school paper, was appropriately dedicated to 
George Washington, and was printed in attractive 
lors of red and blue. The special Bicentennial edi- 
tion was published by the regular members of the 
staff, with Miss Saecker as faculty business advisor, 
ind Miss Anderson faculty editorial advisor. 


At its thirty-eighth annual convention, held at 
Oshkosh March 18, the Northeastern Wisconsin 
Teachers association elected the following officers» 
Blanche McCarthy, Appleton, president; Emma Toule, 
Green Bay, vice-president; Amanda Schuette, Green 
Bay, secretary; and A. M. Bleyer, Oshkosh, treasurer. 


Professor Ralph Linton of the University of Wis- 
consin was re-elected to the executive committee. vt 
the American Anthropological association, at its an 
nual meeting at the University of Michigan on 
March 18. 


Professor Pitman B. Potter, member of the de 
partment of political science at the University of 
Wisconsin for the last 12 years, will resign at: the 
end of the academic year to do research work at 
Geneva, Switzerland. Professor Potter will engage in 
research on international relations, with particulas 
emphasis on the League of Nations. 


At the annual meeting of the Mitwaukee Teach 
ers association, held at the Public Museum hall on 
March 9, the following officers were elected: Miss 
Frances Jelinek, president; Miss Sarah C. Walsh, 
vice-president; Miss Minnie E. Foulkes, treasurer; 
Miss Rose L. Zanella, recording secretary; and Miss 
Eva M. Acker, corresponding secretary. 


The Association for Childhood Education will 
meet in Washington for its thirty-ninth convention 
from May 4-7. The Convention Committee is work- 
ing out a program which it is believed will surpass 
every program of the past in interest and educational 
value. There will be speakers of nation-wide repu- 
tation. There will be an educational exhibit and 
ample opportunity will be offered to visit class-rooms 
in all sections of the city in both public and private 
schools, and arrangements will be made to follow 
up these observations by discussion. 


The home economics classes of Westheld High 


school colored 500 eggs for an Easter egg hunt, spon 
sored by the Westfield Public Welfare club. 


Vacation Position 


Go places; meet people; earn money. We pay 
you a salary, commission and train fare. 


EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION | 





59 East Van Buren Street 
Chicago, IWlinois 
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Gngravers 


PHONE FAIRCHILD 886 
109 S. CARROLL ST. 


: MADISON, WIS. 
eVyeco —/ 3 
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The village of Loyal voted 74 to 33 oppos- 
ing reductions in salaries of public schoo 
teachers. 


Contract for the new one-room Barnard school, in 


Bristol township, has been let. The contract amounts’ 


to about $6700 and covers all the work on the new 
school, voted by the taxpayers of the district to re- 
place the structure which was destroyed by fire last 
fall. 


There were no classes in the Sunny Slope (Outa- 
gamie county) rural school on March 2, i during 
the night someone had burned all the geographies, 
sitet off with chalk and erasers, tore the diction- 
ary, and papers from both teacher’s and pupils’ desks 
were stuffed into the big, round stove. Damage was 
estimated at $150. 


The village of Gleason has rehired for next 
year, without reduction in salary, all of its 
present teachers. 


Necrology 


Mrs. Warren E. Sturtevant, formerly Henrietta 
Lintvedt, died March 19 at her home in Edgerton. 
Mrs. Sturtevant taught for nine years in the state 
graded schools in Fulton, Sextonville, and Lima Cen- 
ter some fifteen or twenty years ago. 


Miss Ann Cassidy, former teacher at Hartford, 
died at the home of her nephew in Milwaukee on 
Monday, March 14. 


Miss Kate H. Feeney, 60, principal of the Mar- 
quette school of Madison for 26 years, died at her 
home in that city on February 18. Miss Feeney be- 
gan teaching in Madison in 1889, and retired four 
years ago. 


Mrs. Otto Schaekel, formerly Miss Minnie Getrick, 
died at her home in Butternut on March 16. Before 
her marriage Mrs. Schaekel taught in Sheboygan 
county schools. 


Miss Janet M. Drew, formerly an instructor at 
North Division High school, Milwaukee, died at a 
Milwaukee hospital on February 22 . 


Mrs. Ivan Groves, 42, teacher at the Liberty Pole 
school, Viroqua, died at a La Crosse hospital on 
March 16, after a few days’ illness. Her death was 
caused by pneumonia, which developed from an 
attack of influenza. 


Herman Goetsch, 65, died at his home in Fond 
du Lac on March 14. Mr. Goetsch was a teacher in 
the parochial school of St. Peter's Lutheran church, 
Fond du Lac, for 36 years, and an organist and choir 
director there for many years. 


Miss Helen Bostwick Bingham, 27 years old, died 
at the home of her parents in Janesville on March 8, 
after an illness of six and one-half years. Miss Bing- 
ham was formerly a kindergarten assistant at the 
Jefferson school, Janesville. 


Mrs. William T. Hofstatter of Seattle, Washing- 
ton, former principal of the Baraboo first ward school 
for many years, died at her home in Seattle on Feb- 
ruary 13. Before her marriage Mrs. Hofstatter was 
Miss Allie Secker of Baraboo. 
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Mrs. Loureen Cecil Daley (nee Stowe), 27, died 
at Black Hawk, Troy township, on March 7. Mrs, 
Daley, before her marriage, taught school for two 
years in Ironton, and the same length of time in 
Badger Valley. 


Mr, H. C. Verbeck, principal of the Brillion high 
school in 1907-08, died at his home in Columbus, 
Ohio on February 2. Mr. Verbeck also taught in the 
high schools of Neenah, Menasha, Cadott, Chilton, 
and Brillion. 


Mrs. Boyd L. Ferguson (nee Dunwiddie), 39, 
died February 25 at her home in Chicago. Before 
her marriage Mrs. Ferguson taught school in Juda, 
Monticello, Belleville, Webster, and Cazenovia. 


Mrs. Lenice E. Glass (nee Obershaw), 48, died at 
her home in Cassville on March 11. 


Frederick C. Buuck, formerly a teacher at Frieden’s 
Ev. Lutheran school, Kenosha, died February 25 at 
the home of his daughter in Wauwatosa. Mr. Buuck 
was nearly 86 years old. 


Dr. Charles Reineck, physician and surgeon at 
Appleton for a quarter of a century, died at his 
home in that city on March 4. Dr. Reineck taught 
school in Manitowoc before studying medicine. 


Miss Jane Giller, 82, one of Columbia county's 
first teachers, died at the home of relatives in En- 
deavor, in March. 


Mrs. Alta Banker Wells, 43, died at her home in 
Superior on March 6. Death was due to heart at- 
tack. Mrs. Wells formerly taught at the Carpenter 
school of that city. 


Miss Mary McCutcheon, 86, the first woman to 
graduate from Whitewater State Teachers College, 
died at her home in Whitewater on February 15. 
She is the last member of the class of 1870, and has 
been active in educational work for 60 years. 


Dr. Frederick Jackson Turner, 71, former profes. 
sor of history at the University of Wisconsin, died 
at his home in Pasadena, California on March 14. 
Dr. Turner was the author of ‘The Frontier in 
American History,” and ‘Rise of the New West.’ 


Miss Lucinda Lake, 80, died at her home in Brod- 
head on March 10, following an illness of several 
months. She taught school in Wisconsin, Illinois, 
and South Dakota as long as her health would permit. 


Mrs. Frederick Taggart, 28, a teacher in the Janes- 
ville high school for about four years prior to her 
marriage in 1929, died at her home in that city on 
March 9. She had been ill for only a week with 
agranulocytic angina, a rare disease of the throat. 
No cure for the disease is known, and treatments of 
specialists called were without effect. Mrs. Taggatt 
was formerly Miss Marjorie Trumbull of Racine. 


Mr. Kermit Schulz, 22, principal of the graded 
school at Franklin, Sheboygan county since Septem- 
ber, died at his home near Batavia on February 23 
after an illness of three days. Death was due to 
pneumonia. Mr. Schulz was widely known in the 
county and the news of his sudden death was a great 
shock to his many friends and acquaintances. 
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Summer Session 
Six Weeks 


JUNE 20, 1932 
JULY 29, 1932 


The 
Stout Institute 


In pleasant, attractive surroundings, in a 
complete, modern school plant, the Summer 
Session at The Stout Institute is an un- 
usual opportunity for professional improve- 
ment and recreational activities bo in- 
formal and directed. The courses offered 
are 


EDUCATION 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 
SCIENCE 
ENGLISH 


HOME ECONOMICS—Regular courses in 
all lines of Home Economics Education 
and short unit courses given by special- 
ists. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION—Many shop, 
drawing and design courses including 
units in modern general shops. 
Credit granted for courses the same as 
in regular session. 


Living and other expenses are very reason- 
able. The regular program schedule is sup- 
plemented by a fine list of special speakers 
and conference leaders. For Summer Session 
Bulletin including specific program schedules 
and other detailed information, address: 





Director of Summer Session 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


MENOMONIE, WIS. 






PERFECT YOUR 
FRENCH. 


Residential Summer School (co-educa- 
tional) June 27—July 30—Only French 
spoken. Fee $140 Inclusive—Elemen- 
tary, Intermediate, Advanced. Write for 
circular to Secretary, Residential French 
Summer School 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 


C-32 MONTREAL, CANADA 




















GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 


State Teachers Ass’ns Headquarters 


Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, etc. 
Entirely refurnished and redecorated. 
Rooms 400 Baths 


Jackson Blvd., Dearborn & Quincy Sts. 
CHICAGO 








BELMONT HOTEL 


(Fireproof) 


MADISON, WISCONSIN On Capitol Square 
Every Room Has a Private Toilet 
and Connecting Bath 
Rates $2.00 and Up H. H. HILE, President 
R. J. McDONALD, Manager 



















740 Langdon St. 


a SUMMER RESIDENCE 


for men students 


University of Wisconsin 
centrally located 
cool comfortable rooms 


memorial union 
next door 


library across the street 
men’s gym next door 
lobby features 
right on lake shore 
pier for students and faculty 
water sports 


atmosphere conducive 
to good study 


and best of all — 
reasonable rates 


Write 


University of Wisconsin 
Y.M. CA. 


Madison, Wis. 


“It’s a good place to stay—right on 
the lake front’’ 
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4, UNIVERSITY of 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES 


SUMMER SESSION 


More than 500 courses in academic and profess- 
tonal departments offered by the combined resident 
and visiting faculty of recognized leaders in education. 
M44 Combine your summer vacation plans with summes 
WA study in Southem California. Unsurpassed recreational 
opportunities. @ Located in metropolitan Los 
Angeles, thirty minutes from the mountains or the sea. 
For bulletin of complete information, address Dean 
Lester B. Rogers, 3551 University Park, Los Angeles. 








First Session, June 17 to July 29 (6 units) 
Second Session, July 29 to September 2 (6 units) | 

















Olympic Gomes will take plece July 30 to Augen 4 © | 












































n Opportunity For You 


If you are contemplating a change of vocation and you desire to af- 
filiate with a live wire profession where you have proper training and in- 
struction with financial return according to your ability, write us for 


particulars. 


A DAY 


“AME X- 
TOURS” 





If you prefer an es- 
corted trip, hereare 
31 tours, interest- 
ingly and carefully 
planned, and priced 


Travel indepen- 
dently, all plans are 
made in advance. 
Go abroad on date 


andship you prefer. 

iz to fit modest in- 
Your TRAVA- comes. As follows: 
MEX” tour begins 
in Europe. 25-day tour $278. 


a-day tour $482. 
Choose from 10 — naate 


fascinating itiner- 
aries. From 15 days 
for $133 to 35 days 
at $300.00. (Not 
including ocean 
voyage.) Send for flexible. Send for 
Booklet 30. Booklet L. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Service 
779 North Water Street 


‘Including steam- 
ship fare.) Sight- 
seeing is compre- 
hensive; accommo- 
dations pleasant; 
and arrangements 


Milwaukee, Wis. 








Let’s Go This Year! 


1. Colorado, Yellowstone, California, Grand 
Canyon, South, Southwest with Washington- 
Oregon optional. 2. COAST TO COAST, too! 
LOWEST COST From your siate or Michigan in 


June. 3 HOURS. Acceptabel COLLEGE CREDIT. 
UNIVERSITY OF TOURS, Okla. City 
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We call the attention of all teachers to our new Retirement Income 
Assure for yourself a comfortable living during the later years 
We will gladly explain how reasonable this contract is and 


Contract. 
of your life. 
how you can have it at a profit. 





A letter mailed to the address below will bring a prompt reply 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
GIFFORD T. VERMILLION, Manager 
712 First Wisconsin National Bank Building 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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